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1. Through a passageway at 
the end of the dining car, Alice 
saw three or four cooks in 
gleaming white, who were pre- 
paring savory roasts, tender 
green salads and plump, crusty 
pies. It was a kitchen — but 
what a small, narrow kitchen! 

“How do they ever manage 
to make all those good things 
in such a tiny place?” Alice 
wondered. 

Just then she heard a pleas- 
ant voice saying, “And now, 
young lady, what will you 
have for dinner?” 


3. Without their marvelously designed 
equipment, railroad dining cars could 
never prepare the hundred million 
meals they serve each year. 

Dining cars are just one of the many 
thousands of interesting and remark- 
able things which railroads provide so 
that you may ride the trains in comfort 
and safety. To provide all these things 
costs money; to improve them, costs 
more. 

The railroads must be allowed to 
earn enough to meet these costs — so 
that they can keep on making the 
improvements in cars and engines, in 
tracks and terminals, in shops and sig- 
nals, and all the other things that are 
necessary to furnish better and better 
service for you. 
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Social Studies 


France, by Robert Davis. Arab Lands, by 
Mary Z. Brittain. Holiday House, 513 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, 
New York. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 24 
pages each. Price, $1.25 each. 

Two of a series that includes The British 
Isles, Palestine, Oceania, Turkey, India, 
China, Russia, Australia, Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines, Mexico and the Inca 
Lands, these colorful books tell of the lands 
and their peoples as they are today, with 
enough of yesterday to explain them. 

We Live and Grow, by Seward E. Daw, 
Jessie F. McKee, and Edna M. Aldredge. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. 155 pages. Price, $1.28. 

This citizenship text for the primary 
child is one of the “Successful Living 
Series.” Sections of the book are based on 
citizenship, health, natural science, safety, 
and farm life. 

A Great City and State: The Story of 
Chicago and Illinois, by Evelyn F. Carlson. 
The King Company, 4618 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 
318 pages. Price, $1.75. 

The story of Chicago and Illinois from 
the coming of the white man to the present 
time provides the materials of a one-semes- 
ter history course for the eighth grade, the 
outline of which conforms to the current 
course of study of the Chicago public 
schools. 

Economics in Everyday Life, by Kennard 
E. Goodman and William L. Moore. Ginn 
and Company, Statler Building, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 576 pages. 
Price, $2.40. 

In this revised edition the authors of 
this high-school text have taken account of 
the economic significance of important war 
and postwar developments. 

One World in the Making, by William 
G. Carr. Ginn and Company, Statler Build- 
ing, Boston 17, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 114 pages. Price, $1.20. 

A second edition of the analytical and 
graphic study of the United Nations Char- 
ter which provides for study at three levels. 

Rebuilding the World Economy: Ameri- 
ca’s Role in Foreign Trade and Invest- 
ment, by Norman S. Buchanan and Fried- 
rich A. Lutz. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New 
York. Cloth. 434 pages. Price, $3.50. 

This report is divided into two parts. 
Chapters 1 to 12, inclusive, for which the 
research staff of the Twentieth Century 
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Fund is wholly responsible, are designed to 
give the background of facts and history 
which is necessary to understand the issues 
of today. Chapter 13 contains a statement 
of the policies which the Fund’s distin- 
guished Committee on Foreign Economic 
Relations has formulated to meet these 
problems in the interest of the American 
people. 

Money, by Fred G. Clark and Richard 
Stanton Rimanoczy. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 37 
pages. Price, $1.75. 

In this “primer for all ages” money and 
how it operates in the economy and upon 
the individual, is stripped of the technicali- 
ties that make it a mystery to John Q. 
Public and given a simple, graphic pre- 
sentation that the high-school economics 
student can grasp. 

Makers of the Americas, by Marion Lan- 
sing, W. Linwood Chase, and Allan Nevins. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 468 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This text for Grades V and VI of the 
“History on the March Series” is a his- 
tory of the United States in its Pan- 
American setting. 

The American Individual Enterprise 
System, by the Economic Principles Com- 
mission of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. Cloth. Volume I, 588 pages. 
Volume II, 531 pages. Two volumes, boxed, 
$10.00. 


Health and Physical Education 


Physical Education Demonstration, by 
Miriam Gray, Associate Professor of Phy- 
sical Education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 
West 44th Street, New York 18, New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. 150 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 

The demonstration, as an interpretation 
of the physical education curriculum and 
as a creative experience for teachers and 
pupils at all educational levels, is described 
and evaluated. Four sample programs are 
worked out in detail. 

Methods in Physical Education, by Hilda 
Clute Kozman, Rosalind Cassidy, and Ches- 
ter O. Jackson. W. B. Saunders Company, 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Cloth. Illustrated. 552 pages. 
Price, $4.25. 
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This text provides secondary school 
teachers-in-training a methods course which 
aligns method in physical education with 
the best general methods in secondary edu- 
cation. 

School Health and Health Education: 
With Special Consideration of The Teach- 
er’s Part in the School Health Program, 
by C. E. Turner. The C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, 320 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. Cloth. 457 pages. Price, $3.50. 

This textbook for teachers and school 
health personnel in training and in service, 
by an outstanding authority in the field, 
presents the educational aspects of the 
school health program and the personnel 
relations involved. 


Science 


Discovering Our World, by Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp, Mary Melrose Williams, and 
Glenn O. Blough. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago. 304 pages. Cloth. Illus- 
trated in color. Price, $1.64. 

A wide variety of learning activities, in- 
cluding easy-to-do experiments is provided 
in this middle-grade science text, final in 
the three-book “Basic Studies in Science 
Program.” Teacher’s editions give back- 
ground material and specific patterns and 
techniques for teaching each lesson. 


Shop 


Precision Shop Mathematics, by William 
Herbert Edwards. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 314 pages. 
Price, $2.48. 

This text is designed to develop facility 
in precise computations which the all-round 
mechanic and technician must have. 

An Introduction to Drafting, by Stanley 
J. Pawelek. D. C. Heath and Company, 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 125 pages. Price, 
$1.48. 

An understanding of the fundamentals of 
drafting by means of free hand sketching 
is the purpose of this beginner’s textbook. 


Teaching and Administration 


Euclidean Geometry: Its Nature and Its 
Use, by J. Herbert Blackhurst. Garner 
Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 208 pages. Price, $2.75. 

The mathematics teacher will find in this 
book a study of the nature of geometry and 
its educational possibilities. 

Supervision in Selected Secondary 
Schools, by Allen Calvin Harman. Pub- 
lished by the author, 301 East Moreland 
Road, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. Cloth 
192 pages. Price, $3.00. 

This doctoral dissertation presents the 
results of a study to determine agd evalu- 
ate practices of supervision in twenty-four 
secondary schools selected on the basis of 
having superior programs of supervision. 

Secondary School Science Teaching: A 
Textbook on How to Teach Science in the 
Junior and Senior High School, by Arthur 
G. Hoff. The Blakiston Company, 1012 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 5, Pennsyl- 
vania. Cloth. 325 pages. Price, $3.75. 

A plan for unit teaching is presented in 
detail and other plans are treated more 
briefly. Extra-classroom responsibilities of 
the science teacher are discussed. 
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Can you pick the child who skipped breakfast? 


Could you guess, just by looking 
at this group, which child had 
come to school without his break- 
fast? Chances are you couldn’t— 
and yet, if this were your class, 


how important it would be to 
know! For only when you become 
thoroughly familiar with your pu- 
pils’ daily eating habits, not just 
at breakfast, but at every meal— 
only then can you hope to do the 
vitally important job of raising 
nutritional standards where needed. 

Today, in 33 different states, far- 
sighted administrators and teach- 


ers are using authoritative mate- 
rials made available by General 
Mills to help them conduct special 
diet surveys among their students. 
These teachers, aware of the acute 
need for diet improvement, have 
made checks of what their chil- 
dren are eating and how each 
meal contributes to the total day’s 
diet. The results are often sur- 
prising, revealing faulty eating 
habits even in the most well-to-do 
communities where they are least 
suspected. 

The diet survey-is just one step 
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! EDUCATIONAL SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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in General Mills “‘Program of As- 
sistance in Nutrition and Health 
Education.” Once the teacher 
knows, from survey results, what 
improvements are needed, General 
Mills can help her follow through 
with a suggested nutrition program 
—by providing practical materials, 
plans and individual guidance. 
These are all geared to her own 
special problems—and prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers. 

If you would like to study the 
diet habits of your students— 
learn how to adapt a nutrition 
program to your curriculum—mail 
this coupon today. 


Lemecas 
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onsng, CRISIS IN EDUCATION— 
an all-out campaign by 
American business to 
remedy the serious situa- 
ee tion facing American 
une schools. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars 
worth of radio, motion picture, maga- 
zine, and newspaper advertising is being 
poured into this effort to awaken 
America’s millions to this crisis. 
ea 
CASH CRISIS. We talk about our great 
educational system, yet we spend four 
times as much for tobacco and liquor as we 
spend for our schools. How can we chan- 
nel a larger proportion into education? 
PPK 
COLLEGE CRISIS. Veterans have bulged 
college enrollment to unprecedented fig- 
ures—but only two per cent of them are 
in training for teaching. How shall we 
recruit more teachers? 
rw 
CHILDHOOD CRISIS. In less than ten 
years six million more children will have 
entered school. Shall they be welcomed 
into antiquated buildings, understaffed 
by inadequately prepared teachers? 
PDS 
BOOK CRISIS. Budgetary shortages have 
kept in use books copyrighted before 
World War I. Paper shortages and pro- 
duction problems have limited replace- 
ments of textbooks. How shall we teach 
history in 1948 from 1915 texts? 
dnd . 
THE REMEDY. The campaign sponsored 
by American business seeks to answer 
these queries by arousing public fervor 
for greater tax support, more teacher 
training, and more adequate buildings. 
a te 
WINSTON welcomes this opportunity 
to contribute its regular space in this 
and forty-nineother magazines to assure 
all readers of WINSTON FLASHES 
that we are whole- 
heartedly cooper- oot NGS ae, 
ating in this cam- 
paign to emphasize 
the slogan--OUR 
TEACHERS MOLD 
OUR NATION’S 
FUTURE! 


PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 


ANGELES 





Look, Hear, Now! 


by Dorothea Pellett - 

Director of Visual Education 

Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 
e The film review column which follows is 
tailor-made for State Teachers Magazine* 
by Dorothea Pellet, director of audio-visual 
education in the Topeka, Kansas, public 
schools. In her regular day-by-day work 
Mrs. Pellett explores the classroom use of 
new instructional materials, and through 
her column shares her “film finds.” 


The Koala—Live Teddybear (10 
min. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films} )—What. animal never drinks 
water, never eats anything but a cer- 
tain kind of leaf, rarely walks on the 
ground, and never, never has a tail at 
all? That’s cuddly little Teddy Koala, 
not a bear at all, although he resem- 
bles a toy teddybear. 

He is shown in Australia, in Koala 
Park and in the far-away bush coun- 
try where he lives in the eucalyptus 
forests. When Teddy grows too large 
for his mother’s pocket he rides 
pickaback. Later we see him adven- 
turing alone, pulling himself up a tree 
with his own bowed legs, digging 
his sharp claws into the bark, and 
holding on with his toes separated in 
“double-thumb” fashion for strength. 

We see Teddy’s wild companions, 
the wallaby and the kookaburra bird, 
and Father, Mother, and Teddy in a 
home run for safety. 

Little folk who love stories, and 
nature, and pets, and the older ones 
who are learning of the world’s dis- 
tant places—all will enjoy this film. 

Political Parties (10 min. color or 
black and white. Coronet Films)— 
The problems of “political machines” 
—just what a political party is, what 
it does, and why, are candidly shown 
in this film, as it illustrates the selfish 
and the unselfish motives behind the 
drive for political power. Asked by a 
citizens’ group why the promised new 
school is not being built, the Mayor 
explains, “When a man is running for 
office he has to promise many things 
not always possible to accomplish.” 
Whereupon the Citizens Committee 
gets busy. We see the party system 
operating in a municipal situation, in- 
dicating problems and practices that 
a representative democracy must face. 
Intermediate and junior-high students 
as well as older citizens will gain in 
understanding, will be stimulated to 

*An organization of state education associations 
for the co-operative handling of national advertis- 
ing accounts, of which I.E.A. is a member. 

{Films are 16mm black-and-white, sound, unless 


stated otherwise. They are identified by producers’ 
names and may be rented from local distributors. 
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practical questioning of their local 
situations when they study this film. 

Sewing Simple Seams (10 min. 
Young America Films)—‘‘The value 
of pressing as shown in this film is 
worth as much as its fine presenta- 
tion of sewing seams,” said our home 
economics supervisor, who certainly 
knows her needle’s fine points. A film 
that is not dated by fashion change, 
it demonstrates how to make six dif- 
ferent simple seams, when and where 
each one is best used, what faults to 
avoid, and what results to attain. 
“Careful pressing is the finishing 
touch fo good tailoring,” the film 
says, and shows use of a flatiron with 
a pressing cloth, and of a steam iron. 
Each step of seaming is carefully and 
clearly shown by means of excellent 
photography and use of printed cap- 
tions for greater clarity. Other sew- 
ing films in production by this com- 
pany are on advanced seams, sewing 
fundamentals, handling materials, and 
interpreting patterns. 


Priceless Cargo (18 min. Superior 
Coach Corporation)—The man who 
daily handles four and one-half mil- 
lion units of the world’s most price- 
less cargo—your Nation’s bus-riding 
school children—asks you, “Is your 
school bus safe for your children?” 
He shows you the heavy steel car 
and the armed guards for such pre- 
cious things as bags of money or 
trinkets, then lets you see the old bus 
he used until recently. “Is yours like 
it?” he wonders. 

This bus driver shows you the all- 
too-common highway hazards: sharp 
turns, blind corners, narrow bridges. 
“Can a motorist pass a stopped school 
bus in your state?” he asks. “There 
are state laws to protect the small fish 
and game, but are there laws to keep 
your small fry safe to grow up?” 

The film shows how one commu- 
nity worked together for safety, tackled 
such problems as charting the best 
bus route, obtaining safe equipment, 
stressing safety education in the class- 
rooms, training children and_patrols 
in safe practices, training drivers, us- 
ing help of state and local police, 
highway maintenance departments, 
and manufacturers of buses, working 
for legal protections. The bus driver 
summarizes: “It takes a lot of cam- 
paigning, but the stakes are worth it.” 

This exceptionally well-done film 
employs dramatic suspense and con- 
structive example of a forceful, timely 
appeal to older students and parents. 
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Approved Essay Contest 
on Advertising 


Advertising Clubs in Peoria and 
Springfield and the Chicago Feder- 
ated Advertising Club, through the co- 
operation of their national association, 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, are sponsoring high-school essay 
contests on advertising, as are other 
clubs in numerous cities throughout 
the country. 

The purpose of the clubs and the 
federation in promoting the contest, 
which is now in its second year, is 
to direct the attention of the students 
to the subject of advertising as an 
economic force operating through its 
mass appeal in the sale of goods, and 
its contribution to the high standard 
of living which we have long known 
in our American economy. 

Essay Subject 

The subject the student-essayists 
are writing on this year is, “How 
Advertising Helps to Raise Our 
Standards of Living.” 

In the national contest, entries for 
which close on April 19, 1948, the 
judges are: chairman, James E. Mc- 
Carthy, dean, school of commerce, 
Notre Dame University; Lew Hahn, 
president, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association; Howard Cool, educa- 
tional director, National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau; Lois Hunter, deputy 
industrial commissioner, Department 
of Labor, State of New York; Grove 
Patterson, editor, Toledo Blade. 


Approved by Principals 


The contest, which has been placed 
on the approved list of the National 
Association of Secondary - School 
Principals, is both a local and a na- 
tional affair. Local contests are con- 
ducted in cities in which the Federa- 
tion has member advertising clubs. 
The essay which wins first honors in 
each of the local contests is judged in 
the national contest. 

These local contests run for an av- 
erage period of from six to ten weeks. 
In most cases they will be held after 
the first of the year, although some 
of them are now in full swing. 

Cash prizes are given to the win- 
ners of first, second, and third honors 
in the local contests by the sponsoring 
clubs and to each of the local winners 
certificates of award are given by the 


often participated in by superintend- 
ents or principals of the schools, and 
the teachers whose students were 
among the winners. 

Men and women prominent in civic, 
educational, and business activities of 
the communities serve as judges. 


Awards to Winners 


The winner of first honors in the 
National Contest will be given an all- 
expense trip to the federation’s annual 
convention in Cincinnati, June 13-16, 
where a check for $500 and a certifi- 
cate of award will be presented in 


fitting ceremonies. The winner of 
second honors will receive a check in 
the amount of $200 and a certificate of 
award and third honors, $100 and a 
certificate of award. 

Chairman of the contest committee 
of the Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club is Georgia Rawson, manager of 
the State Teachers Magazines, Inc. ; 
vice-chairman is Sidney Bernstein, 
editor of Advertising Age. Chairman 
of the contest in Peoria is J. Edward 
Radley, assistant state’s attorney, and 
in Springfield, W. H. Richards, repre- 
sentative, Bastian Brothers Company. 





: An opportunity for 
educators with vision and initiative to 
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Book Selection Committee 
MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman. Past Pres., 
Natl. Council of Teachers of English; Past Pres., 
N, J. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
RICHARD J. HURLEY, Past Pres,, Catholic 
Library Assn.; Asst. Prof. of Library Science, 
Univ. of Michigan. 
MARK A. NEVILLE, Head of English Dept., 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo.; Chair- 
man, Comm. on Book Lists for Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Natl. Council of Teachers of 
English. 
E. LOUISE NOYES, Head of English Dept., 
Santa Barbara H. S., Santa Barbara, Cal.; Mem- 
ber of Curriculum Comm., Natl. Council of 
Teachers of English. 
MARGARET SCOGGIN, Librarian, Nathan 
Straus Br., N. Y. Public Library; Instructor, 
Library School, St. John’s Univ., Brooklyn. 
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START YOUR 

TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
NOW! MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY! 


FREE COPY OF 
ROBERT FROST'S 
POEMS 


— Teen ke Book Club 
makes it easy for you to do 
your part to encourage wider, 
more intelligent reading! Once 
you start a T-A-B CLUB in your 
classes, it requires only a few 
minutes of your time each 
month. Students themselves run 
the Club. They enjoy doing so, 
too! Books are only 25¢ each, 
with free book dividends! Mail 
the coupon below today, 
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Teen Age Book Club 

Department 32 

1230 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. 20 
Please send, without obligation, a free sample 
book (The Pocket Book of Re 

and.. 

Oo Materials to present the T-A-B CLUB to 
—_____—_students in_________classes. (Please 
give number of each.) 

0 Complete details about T-a-B CLUB operation. 
NAME 
SCHOOL —____ 
ADDRESS 
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federation. These awards are in most 
cases presented at luncheon meetings, 
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In these four houses, in a lovely little town in Ohio, live a 
Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a coal 
miner! The mine worker's home is pictured second from the 
right. 

Of course, not every coal miner lives in such a nice home 
and community. But this picture does serve to illustrate how 
coal operators and miners, in increasing numbers, are meet- 
ing the problems of housing and community life. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 
bituminous coal miners either own their own homes or rent 
from private landlords. Among the remaining third, who 
now rent from their companies, there is a growing trend to 
buy thie houses they live in. 

















Home-ownership among bituminous coal miners is in- 
creasing—due in no small measure to encouragement and 
financial aid from mine owners who realize that a man be- 
comes a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


no 
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MODERN WORKING coNDrTIONs have also 
come a long way —thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are able not only to 
meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


* * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful teaching aids: “*Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,” a “* Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 


to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUE COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C, 
Department of THE NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Careers in Education 


HARRIS DEAN, Ph.D. 
’ Teacher 


ye hone 


By Gertrude M. Hall 
Director of Alumni Relations . . . Illinois State Normal University 


4 CHANCE “to improve teaching and 
the lot of teachers”—that’s the way 
Dr. Harris Dean, the new director of 
student teaching at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, in Muncie, Indiana, 
views his job. 

Dr. Harris, who took most of the 
hurdles of his educational career in 
Illinois, is now only thirty-eight years 
old, and four of those years were 
spent in the Navy. His is the story 
of a man who has stayed with teach- 
ing and now has connected with a 
job spelling opportunity. 

In the Indiana teachers college he 
heads a supervisory staff of five, that 
works with a group of 220 critic 
teachers and a still larger number of 
student-teachers each quarter. The 
students are being fitted for all kinds 
of teaching positions, from kinder- 
garten through high school. They 
teach in the schools of Muncie, An- 
derson, and Newcastle, Indiana, as 
well as in neighboring county schools. 


Major Problems 


Already Dr. Dean recognizes cer- 
tain major problems confronting his 
staff. “How can we give each student 
continuous experiences with children 
from the time he enters the teachers 
college? How can the facilities for 
student teaching be enlarged to care 
for the very large numbers of stu- 
dents now enrolled in Ball State? 
How can more students be interested 
in elementary teaching?’ Dr. Dean 
doesn’t claim to know all the answers, 
but he is going to head a thorough 
study of the whole student-teaching 
situation at Ball. 

Because the student-teachers work 
off-campus, the new director has not 
as yet had an opportunity to become 
very well acquainted with the Ball 
campus itself, but he is most enthusi- 
astic about the teachers college lab- 
oratory school, used largely for ob- 
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servation and demonstration. On Sat- 
urdays he remains on campus to teach 
a graduate course in administration. 
Another part of his job, he has just 
discovered, is a teaching and super- 
vising assignment in the Ball Mem- 
orial Hospital School of Nursing, at 
Muncie. 

An Illinois State Normal football 
helmet provided an early contact with 
his future Alma Mater and indirectly 
was one of the influences that headed 
him toward a teaching career. 

“Our high-school coach, Leonard 
McKean, whom we called Mac, had 
been an outstanding football player at 
State Normal,” Dr. Dean recalls. 
“Everytime I played in a Leroy 
(Township High School) football 
game for some reason he let me wear 
his old-style helmet.” 

Dr. Dean’s father was—and still is 
—a farmer, and the college teacher’s 
education began in a one-room rural 
school near Leroy, Illinois. 

Later, at Illinois State Normal 
University, it wasn’t athletics alone 
that interested the Leroy youth. He 
majored in the social studies and had 
a minor in English. He won N’s, how- 
ever, in both football and basketball 
and was, according to Dr. C. E. Hor- 
ton, who then coached at Normal Uni- 
versity, “one of the most conscientious 





* 


This story is second in a 
series about recent graduates of 
Illinois’ teacher education col- 
leges who have entered the 
teaching profession. Individual 
subjects are chosen because 
their experiences illustrate op- 
portunities for service and pro- 
fessional advancement to be 
found in teaching. 
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basketball captains we ever had.” 

After receiving his bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1929, Dr. Dean taught social 
studies and English, and coached in 
the Alvin and Lexington (Illinois) 
high schools for seven years. During 
summers he attended the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, from which in 1936 
he obtained a master’s degree in poli- 
tical science and administration. 


A Sorry Fact 


“It’s a sorry fact that I then went 
into school administration because | 
needed hard cash,” Dr. Harris re- 
calls. “It’s high time the American 
people paid classroom teachers enough 
that they won’t have to hunt for new 
angles to increase their salaries.” 

His need for hard cash developed 
out of plans to be married. While 
playing independent basketball some 
years before he had met a teacher who 
interested him “on the spot.” 

“And, by the way, Mrs. Dean still 
is a teacher,” he points out, “for she 
taught in the Fresno, California, 
schools while I was in the Navy.” 

Administrative positions took the 
Deans to Heyworth and then back to 
Lexington, before the school superin- 
tendent joined the Navy in 1942. 
During those pre-Navy years Dean 
not only started advanced graduate 
study at the University of Illinois but 
made an almost successful campaign 
for the office of superintendent of 
schools in McLean County. He led 
his minority party ticket with 13,500 
of the 28,000 votes cast in the county 
school election. 

His Navy service began as a chief 
specialist and at the time of his dis- 
charge he ranked as a lieutenant. 
Thirty of his forty-five months with 
Uncle Sam were spent overseas in 
the Asiatic Pacific and Philippine 
American theaters. From the first 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Tell us about yourselves . . . 


we asked the men and women of Britain who this year are 
in Illinois as exchange teachers — your homes, your first 
impressions of this country. They have done just that. 


MISS KATHLEEN M. MILLER 


Exchange: Miss Ruth O. Groteluschen 
Haven School, Evanston, Illinois 


“The county of 
spires. and shires” 
is the way North- 
amptonshire is 
known, Miss Miller 
tells us. This ap- 
pelative it has ac- 
quired, as you 
would expect, due to its beautiful 
church spires and many beautiful 
country homes. Northampton, Miss 
Miller’s home, is center of the boot 
and shoe manufacturing industry of 
England. 

The Northampton teacher is im- 
pressed “with the orderliness in which 
the Haven School students conduct 
themselves around the large building 
and the self-assurance and poise with 
which the older students speak be- 
fore the whole school. 

“Both these factors show that the 
children are taught to be self-reliant, 
which I believe to be one of the fun- 
damentals of a good education,” she 
comments. 

Miss Miller’s English school is the 
Spencer Modern Secondary . School, 
Baring Road, Northampton. 


MR, JOHN NOLAN 


Exchange: Winfield S. Davis 
Manual Training High School 
Peoria, Illinois 


Mr. Nolan’s na- 
tive Dundee, Scot- 
land, has over forty 
schools including 
four junior high 
schools, five com- 
bined junior and 
senior high schools, 
and a_ pre-apprenticeship trades 
school. In addition, there are a tech- 
nical college, a college of art, a school 
of economics and commerce, a uni- 
versity college (part of St. Andrews 


University), and a teachers training. 


college. 


Most recently Mr. Nolan has 
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been teaching in a high school, but 
he has also been a member of the 
faculty of the art college. For four 
years before the war he was an as- 
sistant lecturer in art at the teachers 
training college. 

“After so many years of wartime 
restrictions at home,” he writes, “I 
am naturally impressed by your high 
standard of living. Making friends 
has been a very easy task as I have 
found American people have a phil- 
osophy and a standard of values so 
similar to our own. Language is by 
no means the only great common link 
between us. 

“IT have been more than happy 
working with American school chil- 
dren, in accommodations and with 
equipment which leave so little else 
to be desired.” 


MISS KATHLEEN M. 
COLLINGBOURNE 
Exchange: Miss Thelma Boyd 
Willard School 


Evanston, Illinois 


Miss Boyd, now 
in London as Miss 
Collingbourne’s ex- 
change, is living in 
Acoby Hall, which 
stands on the spot 
where Sir Thomas 
More’s house stood 
in the reign of King Henry VIII. 
The Park Walk Junior School, 
Miss Collingbourne’s school, is in 
Chelsea, the artists’ quarter of Lon- 
don, where many famous figures in 
the world of art and literature have 
lived — notably the writer Carlyle, 
and the poet and painter Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, 
The school is within ten minutes 
walk of the River Thames. 
Gloucester, which is Miss Colling- 
bourne’s home, she describes as “an 
old cathedral city in the West. It 
stands in the midst of very lovely 
country on the River Severn having 
the Cotswold Hills on one side and 
the Welsh border hills on the other.” 
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Miss Collingbourne is impressed 
by the “tremendous size” of the Unit- 
ed States, “the vast distances you 
travel,” finds Evanston a most pleas- 
ant place in which to live, and every- 
one kind and friendly. She was sur- 
prised to find Chicago “such a beau- 
tiful place,” and she gets “a real 
thrill” everytime she sees its skyline. 

“One of the things which has im- 
pressed me most is the great interest 
taken in education by everyone to 
whom one talks,” she concludes. 


MISS MARJORIE HARRISON 


Exchange: Miss Lota Jacobey 
Haven School 
Evanston, Illinois 


Coming from the 
manufacturing cen- 
ter of Bradford, 

England and the 
nearby scenic moors 
and dales of York- 
shire to suburban 
Evanston, Miss 
Marjorie Harrison’s first impression 
was one of beauty. 

“The trees and the homes, the well- 
planned city, the fine public buildings 
are a joy to me!” she exclaims. 

“The size of the school buildings 
and the very fine equipment is im- 
pressive to one who comes from a 
small, very old school where ma- 
terials, never abundant, have been in 
very short supply for the past few 
years. 

“T find, however, that children are 
essentially the same, and that on 
either side of the Atlantic we work 
with the same aim—to make them 
worthy citizens.” 

Bradford, Miss Harrison’s home 
city, an important manufacturing and 
commercial center situated on the 
northern fringe of the Yorkshire in- 
dustrial region, is the world’s central 
market for wool and wool mixture 
products. 

Miss Harrison’s school is the St. 
Philip’s Infants and Junior School, 
Girlington, Bradford. 
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MISS ISABELLA THOMPSON 


Exchange: Miss Gladys Gewe 
Iles School 
Springfield, Illinois 


Miss Thompson, 
who teaches vocal 
music through the 
grades, enjoys 
learning American 
songs; “they are so 
rhythmic and _at- 
tractive.” In turn 
she hopes to give her American pupils 
“a little idea of our songs and par- 
ticularly our folk songs.” 

Miss Thompson’s home in London, 
south of the River Thames, is about 
twenty minutes by electric train from 
the heart of London’s theatreland, the 
Strand and Trafalgar Square. Of her 
school, Miss Thompson writes : 

“My school is one of many London 
County Council Schools. Our educa- 
tional direction comes from The Coun- 
ty Hall, which is situated on the 
oppasite bank of the River Thames to 
the Houses of Parliament, across 
Westminster Bridge. 

“The impression I have of the 
United States is one of color and 
variety. I am also conscious of so 
much land without being in easy reach 
of the sea. I am rather awed by the 
thousands of miles one can travel. In 
England we can travel only hundreds 
of miles. 

“There has been no feeling of 
strangeness with the American peo- 
ple, only that of great kindness and 
generosity, for which they are known 
all over the world.” 


MR. CHARLES EDGELL 


Exchange: Mr. Arthur Njaa 
Crystal Lake Community 
High School 

Crystal Lake, Illinois 


Portsmouth, 
chief naval port of 
Great Britain, orig- 
inally built by Hen- 
ry VIII for his 
fleet — and subse- 
quently enlarged, is 
Mr. Edgell’s home. 

There- is considerable naval and 
marine tradition in the town, he tells 
us. Because of its military signifi- 
cance, Portsmouth received terrible 
blitzes during the war. 

Mr. Edgell has had service in the 
Palestine Police and during the war 
served in the Royal Armoured Corps 
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and in the Reconnaissance Corps. 

Mr. Edgell teaches history in the 
Portsmouth Southern Grammar 
School for Boys. 

He finds Crystal Lake a delightful 
place in which to live; is impressed 
by the “confusing abundance of food, 
clothes, and everything else, the high 
speed of life generally, the pleasant 
gardens, the hospitality and extreme 
friendliness of the people. All,” he 
says, “seem highly interested in the 
affairs and troubles of England.” 

The school, he finds, “plays a great 
and important part in the life of the 
community.” Time-table and admin- 
istration he describes as “smooth run- 
ning.” The administrator “has the 
ability to temper necessary authority 
with a democratic approach both to 
his faculty and the students. The lat- 
ter are well behaved,” he finds, “and 
have treated me with great courtesy 
although my ways must be strange 
to them.” Mr. Edgell concludes, 
“This high school is definitely a ‘so- 
cietas’ and not merely a place of 
learning.” 


MISS KATHLEEN MANN 
Exchange: Miss Alice Flickinger 
The Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


Traveling to 
America in an 
American ship ac- 
climatized Miss 
Mann to many 
American customs 
before she landed. 

She seems to have 

found similarities in British and 
American ways more significant than 
differences. She writes: 

“Coming from one big city to an- 
other one notices many similarities— 
the same shows and movies, though 
his behavior at them is different (pop- 
corn instead of cigarettes and more 
audible response to popular perform- 
ers or tense situations). 

“Though I teach in London— 
Southlands College—my home is a 
small town in the Lake District, the 
birthplace of Henry VIII's surviving 
wife, and we are proud of her and 
of the woolen cloth from the town 
that clad Henry V’s English archers 
at Agincourt. 

“Most of all in this wide, sweeping, 
and productive Middle West, I miss 
the quick change of scenery of Eng- 
land. I hope to visit your mountains. 
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“The school where I am teaching 
reminds me very much of the pre- 
paratory department or lower forms 
of an English grammar school. The 
behavior and remarks of children and 
teachers here and at home often 
amuse me by their similarities. 

“Of the people in general: the 
kind and the unhelpful, the intelligent 
and the boring are found in similar 
proportions among Americans and 
English, and no doubt among Eski- 
mos and Chinese. I think perhaps you 
are more patient and good tempered. 

“Your cigarette stubs are certainly 
longer —- any connection there?” 


MISS MARGARET DEAN 
Exchange: Miss Laura Durgin 
New Trier Township High School 


Evanston, Illinois 


“The vastness of 
the place at first 
overwhelmed me, 
and the tremendous 
organization fairly 
took my breath 
away.” 

Thus Miss Mar- 
garet Dean sums up her first impres- 
sions of New Trier Township High 
School, with its two thousand stu- 
dents and its sizable plant. 

Miss Dean is a teacher in Sale 
County Grammar School, a girl’s high 
school located in a suburb of Man- 
chester, England. The 430 students 
range in age from eleven to eighteen. 

“At Sale,” she says, “we could get 
an idea of the total picture of the 
school in quite a short time, but I 
imagine it would take years to be- 
come familiar with all the aspects of 
New Trier. 

“T am impressed with the wonder- 
ful opportunities offered to students, 
and by the care taken to help them 
make the most of high-school years. 

“As a result of eight strenuous 
years with rationing and poor feed- 
ing in England, I believe that inevi- 
tably our students’ physiques and 
mental alertness are being impaired, 
and so I am very impressed by the 
vitality, energy, and physiques of the 
students at New Trier. 

“Everyone I have met — superin- 
tendent, staff members, and students 
—has gone more than half way in 
truly American fashion to make me 
feel at home and to make things as 
smooth as possible. 

“Altogether I am finding the ex- 
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change a tremendous experience.” 

Miss Dean describes her home, 
Knutsford, the original of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s “Cranford,” as “a little old- 
world town with ‘magpie’ black and 
white architecture, set in the midst of 
a pretty rural district, in which many 
thatched cottages can be seen. 

“I am enjoying this great opportu- 
nity of seeing American life at first 
hand,” Miss Dean concludes. “I find 
that impressions gained from news- 
papers and books give only part of 
the picture, and I believe the students 
are finding, too, that their precon- 
ceived ideas of a Britisher are rather 
wide of the mark.” 


MR. GEORGE HARRISON 


Exchange: Mr. Stanley Tomkovick 
Waukegan Township High School 
Waukegan, Illinois 


“One of the best 
agricultural coun- 
ties of England,” ‘is 
the way Mr. Harri- 
son describes his 
native Lincolnshire. 

“Facing east to 
the North Sea, 
bounded on the north by the Hum- 
ber Estuary and by the Wash on the 
south, it was one of the early play- 
grounds of marauding Angles, Sax- 
ons, Jutes, and Danes. This is reflect- 
ed in the population of today. At 
the time of the Norman Conquest, 
Lincolnshire was the last region to 
surrender its freedom. 

“The rich lands of the south of 
the county provided many bequests 
to Holy Church, and the land is 
studded with most beautiful churches. 
Every village has one, and some are 
of cathedral size. Most date from 
the late Thirteenth Century, but a 
few have actual Saxon work still in 
them, as has the one at my home, 
Colsterworth, near Grantham. 

“An agricultural county must, of 
course, have tools, and in Liticoln, 
Gainsborough, Grantham, and Stam- 
ford —all sizable market towns — 
there has grown an engineering in- 
dustry, supplying all kinds of agricul- 
tural machinery; in happier times 
also exporting largely to world mar- 
kets. The ‘tank’ of World War I 
was invented and developed in these 
works at Lincoln and Grantham. 

“In the north of the county is cen- 
tered the world’s largest fishing indus- 
try, at Grimsby, while just across 
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the river lies Hull, its great rival in 
fishing. Trawlers, seine-net boats, and 
drifters sail from the Humber to the 
Russian Arctic, to Iceland, to New- 
foundland, as well as in our own 
coastal waters, to bring back the sea 
fish for our markets. 

“In my home area, as also else- 
where, ironstone is quarried in large 
quantities and sent away to blast fur- 
naces in the north of the county. 

“Our educational system, adminis- 
tered by the County Council — a 
voluntary and elected body with paid 
executive officials — provides elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities. 

“In Grantham is the King’s School, 
founded by Bishop Fox and later en- 
dowed by Edward VI in 1549. At 
this school Sir Isaac Newton, who 
was born within half a mile of my 
home and school, had part of his early 
education. 

“America strikes me as a land of 
great -opportunity. I have been wel- 
comed in all circles, along with my 
wife. I had been told I should find 
the friendliest hospitality, and this has 
proved true in full measure. 

“The school system differs in many 
respects from our English one, but 
basically both countries are doing a 
similar job. Education here is kept 
in the public consciousness with a 
capital E. 

“IT am thoroughly enjoying and I 
believe benefiting from the exchange. 
It should be extended to a much larg- 
er number of teachers—and others.” 


MISS LILY COHEN 


Exchange: Miss Loraine Norvell 
Lawrence School 
Springfield, Illinois 


In coming to II- 
linois, Miss Cohen 
is experiencing 
something more 
than a change of 
scenery. In her own 
Dudden Hill School 
in Willesden, a 
northwestern suburb of London, she 
has taught children of seven and eight 
years, while in Springfield she has 
upper grade pupils. She finds the 
work, teaching the social studies, in- 
teresting and stimulating. 

“I find the children delightful to 
teach. They seem to live at a faster 
pace than the English child and have 
more out-of-school activities,” Miss 
Cohen observes. . 


MISS LAURA HANCOCK 
Exchange: Miss Elizabeth Eldred 
Joliet Township High School 
Joliet, Illinois 

Miss Hancock 
has a special per- 
sonal interest in Jo- 
liet. Relatives who 
emigrated from 
England a genera- 
tion ago have set- 
tled there. Its chim- 
neys and factory smoke are reminis- 
cent of those of industrial Birming- 
ham, site of Rookery Road Secondary 
Modern School, in which she is em- 
ployed as a teacher. 

Birmingham — with population one 
and one-quarter million — has 400 
schools. Boys and girls make up the 
student body of approximately four 
hundred in Miss Hancock’s school. 

Most impressive, Miss Hancock 
finds “the wonderful hospitality which 
has been accorded me.” 


MISS MARY A, CAYGILL 
Exchange: Miss Mildred Weed 
Enos School 
Springfield, Illinois 
From the Old to 
the New! That was 
the transition Miss 
Caygill experienced 
in coming from the 
historic city of York 
to New York City. 
“Leaving Eng- 
land from this ancient city with its 
lovely minster centuries old, its bars 
or gateways in walls which in medie- 
val times surrounded the city, my 
first reaction on arrival at New York 
was to compare the old and the new. 
“We were told of American kind- 
ness and friendliness before leaving 
England, but the people of Spring- 
field have greeted us with a warmth 
far beyond our expectations. I en- 
joy my school immensely due to the 


_ happy atmosphere which prevails 


there.” 





Official recognition of the World - 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion is sought by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations. Meeting in Decem- 
ber that organization pledged its help 
in securing for WOTP a co-operative 
agreement with UNESCO and a con- 
sultative status in the UN Economic 
and Social Council. 
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Real Teachers are Professionals 


But more of them are needed, and thereby hangs 
a tale of professional and public responsibility. 


AN LE.A. STUDY UNIT 
By Claude E. Vick, Director of Professional and Public Relations, 1.E.A. 


, SOO have been recognized as 
essential to the advancement of civ- 
ilization since the early history of the 
race. In earliest recorded time we find 
that a parent frequently delegated to 
another the responsibility of teaching 
the simple facts or practices deemed 
desirable or necessary for success or 
survival in the society of that time. 
Even in this early period the teacher 
had greater special knowledge, time, 
or ability in the fields of instruction 
than were possessed by the parent, 
and he was given reasonable freedom 
in the direction of the child’s educa- 
tional activities. 

As society becomes more complex 
with the passage of time and more of 
the social heritage is being made a 
part of the educational program, cer- 
tain modifications become necessary. 
Reasonable deletion of obsolescent or 
relatively unimportant materials is 
called for. Further refinement of in- 
structional techniques must compen- 
sate the additional educational load. 
There must be also an intelligent as- 
sembly and arrangement of the body 
of materials of instruction. 

The -accumulation of tested tech- 
niques of instruction and the knowl- 
edge of what constitutes a desirable 
body of instructional materials have 
now reached the point where the per- 
son who possesses the mastery and 
the knowledge is a truly professional 
worker. The real teacher has both 
attributes. j 


Professional Status 


The individual who merits classifi- 
cation as a member of the teaching 
profession must possess both broad 
general knowledge and information 
covering the field of endeavor in 
which he has a special interest. He 
must have also a mastery both of the 
general techniques of instruction and 
of the special techniques applicable 
to the field in which he works. 

The teacher’s professional training, 
however, must go beyond subject- 


matter and technical mastery. As an 
outcome of his special training the 
teacher will be able to take advantage 
of any favorable interests, abilities, 
or environment which the pupil may 
possess in order to encourage the 
maximum development of the pupil. 
The qualified teacher will be able also 
to diagnose difficulties and apply or 
propose remedial measures. 

Truly the leaders of the profession, 
and many of the great body of the 
teachers, have acquired a professional 
status in this respect. The conditions 
must be extended until all teachers 
are included in this category. 

This professional status is accom- 
panied by professional responsibilities 
which cannot be ignored. The teacher 
must have an understanding of the 
society of which tlie school is a part. 
A general comprehension of the fac- 
tors which have brought about the 
present condition of the home, the 
community, and the Nation, also, is 
part of his professional equipment. 
An understanding of the interests and 
the possible contributions of the vari- 
ous groups that make up this society 
is essential to the teacher. 


Public’s Influence 


To acquire the body of knowledge 
and the skills indicated, will .require 
considerable time and effort. Whether 
the prospective teacher or the teacher 
in service will make the expenditure 
necessary to be one of the real teach- 
ers depends upon a number of factors. 
These factors include, along with oth- 
ers, personal desire, public demand 
and approval, and the extent to which 
the great body of teachers recognize 
and demand high standards for ad- 
mission and retention in the teach- 
ing profession. . 

The public desire for qualified 
teachers is reflected in part by legisla- 
tive acts over a period of years. These 
acts have set up standards for certi- 
fication, provided a measure of finan- 
cial support, provided a basis for a 
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system of recognition of acceptable 
effort, and certain teacher welfare 
legislation. 

The minimum requirements for cer- 
tification on any level without ex- 
amination in Illinois, include the 
completion of four years of college 
work in a recognized institution of 
higher learning, at least a bachelor’s 
degree, and specific distribution of 
academic and professional training, 
which may vary with the type of cer- 
tificate desired. 


Not Enough Qualified Teachers 


The Sixty-fifth General Assembly 
further recognized the need for special 
preparation by authorizing the issu- 
ance of a certificate to teachers of ex- 
ceptional children and to librarians. 

The great body of teachers in IlIli- 
nois are aware of the need for pro- 
fessional training. The leaders in most 
communities realize the advantages 
which accrue to any community which 
has good schools. The number of 
qualified teachers now available, how- 
ever, is far from sufficient to meet 
the needs of the present and the im- 
mediate future. 

On October 31, 1947 there were 
2850 emergency certificates in effect. 
Of this number 2613 were for 
teachers in the elementary schools, 
and 237 were for high-school teachers. 
In addition to or as a part of the 
emergency certificates there were on 
the same date 710 emergency high- 
school permits.* 

The emergency certificates were is- 
sued to persons who did not meet the 
requirements for certification accord- 
ing to the school law and the regula- 
tions of the State Examining Board 
for Teachers. The emergency high- 
school permits were issued to per- 
sons who did not have the specific 
number of hours training in the sub- 
ject for which the permit was issued. 

The number of persons enrolled in 


*Up to December 5, 3,193 emergency certificates 
had been issued of which 2,901 were elementary 
certificates and 292 were high-school certificates. 
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the various colleges and universities 
who plan to teach in the elementary 
field is woefully short of the visible 
requirements. The supply of teachers 
in the various high-school fields is 
contingent upon many variables. It 
is evident to all who study the prob- 
lem that even if there were enough 
certificated teachers, there would 
probably still be a shortage of com- 
petent teachers. 

The profession itself has a respon- 
sibility and an obligation to present to 
the youth of the State the real op- 
portunities in the teaching profession. 
These opportunities include not only 
classroom teaching, but many other 
types of educational service which are 
necessary supplements to any educa- 
tional program. 


Entitled to Know 


The prospective teacher is also en- 
titled to the real facts about the mone- 
tary returns to those who enter the 
teaching profession. These include 
both salaries and retirement benefits 
for those who remain in the profes- 
sion for a reasonable length of time. 

The last session of the Illinois Leg- 
islature only partially recognized its 
responsibility to provide for a good 
common school education for all of 
the children of the State. Increases 
were provided in the common school 
fund. While these helped in some 
measure to meet the increased cost 
of operation of the local schools, many 
communities, with maximum local 
taxation supplemented by the State 
grants, still cannot provide salaries 
sufficient to attract and retain com- 
petent teachers. 

The state mandated minimum sal- 
ary for teachers is $1200 per year. 
Many worthy prospective teachers look 
askance at this miserly guarantee. 
They question the desirability of en- 
tering a field of work where, even at 
the present time, principals and su- 
perintendents are being told by their 
boards of education to employ teach- 
ers at the lowest possible salary. 

The prospective teacher should: be 
told of the improvements in the re- 
tirement system which were made by 
the Sixty - fifth General Assembly. 
These retirement benefits for teachers 
should be given careful consideration 
by young people who are considering 
preparation for various types of pro- 
fessional work. 

Teachers want homes. They want 
the cultural and recreational oppor- 
tunities for which their training and 
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experience have prepared them. In 
too many communities there is no 
place for either a married or a single 
teacher to live as a real citizen of the 
community. Home life restricted to 
the four walls of a single room and 
the doubtful privilege of obtaining 
meals at a local restaurant or other 
public eating place does not hold forth 
much promise of the good life to the 
single teacher. Neither is a two-room 
suite and its attendant “light house- 
keeping” ideal for the married one. 

Legislation which authorizes boards 
of education to provide residences 
for teachers (H.B. 697) makes avail- 
able: a way for practically any com- 
munity to meet the problem of hous- 
ing its teachers in a way that will en- 
courage greater stability in the educa- 
tional staff and thus’ result in a much 
improved educational opportunity for 
the children. 

Teacher housing is a problem which 
merits action by the organized pro- 
fession and the public. The teacher in 


Help to Organize 
High School F.T.A. Clubs 


turn should accept not only the class- 
room responsibilities, but those of a 
citizen of the community as well. 

In virtually all professions except 
public education men and women are 
accepted on equal terms, their assign- 
ments and rewards related only to 
ability and service. The inequality af- 
fecting teachers, so far as it exists in 
Illinois, will tend to be eliminated by 
the passage of House Biil 55. This 
legislation provides that there shall 
be no difference in salaries of certifi- 
cated school employees because of sex. 

Even though the body of teachers 
agree that added preparation is nec- 
essary, that there is need for the se- 
lection of entrants to the field of edu- 
cation, that teachers must assume the 
responsibility for developing new 
techniques of instruction and the 
evaluation of outcomes, there is an 
additional responsibility which can- 
not be evaded by a true profession. 

This involves the attitude which 

(Continued on page 120) 


Illinois State Normal University students assist with the organization of a 
Future Teachers of America club at Normal Community High School. 

The students who represented the McMurry chapter of Future Teachers of 
America at Illinois State Normal University were (left to right) Miss Louise 
Krause, of Decatur, vice-president of the organization; Robert Knight, of 
Brimfield, and Miss Dorothy Shay, of Camp Point. The university organization, 
which celebrates its second birthday in February, 1948, has helped to organize 
a number of F.T.A. clubs in Illinois high schools and stands ready to assist 
others that call on them. (See story on page 128.) 
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| Jones was ten years old. He 
was the youngest boy, next to the 
youngest child, in a family of four 
boys and four girls who had come to 
Illinois from a distant state. 

One would think that as a member 
of a large family he would know how 
to get along with other children. But 
these are some of the things his 
teacher wrote about him over a period 
of months: 


Octoser 22.—-My biggest problem with 
Billy is trying to teach him how to play 
with other children. He plays entirely too 
rough. I’m sure he developed the rough 
play from playing with his older brothers. 
[ sometimes have him stand and watch the 
other children. He finally decides he had 
rather play their way than not to play at all. 

Ocroser 23.—During physical education 
period he knocked down and hurt three 
boys to get the football. He seems to think 
the object of the game is to touch the ball. 

Octoser 24.—Again he played too rough 
with the children. I can’t keep him out 
of the games entirely—he’ll never learn. 
The children seem to resent him. They 
give him queer and dirty looks and tell 
him to let them alone. 

January 20.—Played ball with the chil- 
dren and really liked it. He asked me if 
I didn’t think he was playing better, and 
I was glad to tell him “yes.” He grinned 
and marched back as proud as a peacock. 
He spoiled it before the day was over by 
tripping Terry as he passed by Bill’s desk 
going to the bookshelf for a library book. 

Marcu 20.—During the morning recess 
Billy jumped on Bradley’s back, threw him 
down on the concrete, and hurt him pretty 
badly. The children came rushing in ahead 
of Billy to tell me about it. Finally Brad- 
ley came limping in crying, sat down, and 
groaned. Billy came in white-faced and 
shaky and told me, “Mrs. R., I didn’t aim 
to hurt Bradley. I was just playing.” About 
fifteen miriutes passed and Bradley became 
worse. I was afraid his leg was broken so 
[ had two boys make a hand saddle and 
carry him downstairs to the cot. Miss B. 
called his mother to come for him. Billy 
made several trips to ask how I thought 
Bradley was. I promised I would call his 
home at noon and find out. He was really 
sorry and very upset over it. 
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PEER 


CULTURE 


by 


Daniel A. Prescott 


and 


Julia Weber 


Billy didn’t fit into child 
society. He needed help. 
In giving it, his teacher 
discovered “peer culture.” 


At noon he came in to see me. With a 
grin on his face and very matter-of-fact 
he told me that the boys had run him 
through the belt line for hurting Bradley. 
After lunch I had a long talk with the 
boys about the belt line affair and told 
them they would have to be punished for 
it since it is strictly against school regula- 
tions to have such a thing happen. 

They took their punishment nicely but 
were surely off Billy for several days. 

It is obvious that Billy enjoyed 
playing with the other boys, that he 
really wanted to belong to the group. 
He always wanted to play, but when 
he did, he got into trouble. Why was 
this? 

In the touch football incident it is 
clear that Billy did not know the ac- 
cepted way of playing the game. All 
games that children play have their 
right and wrong ways of being played. 
There are different rules in different 
parts of the country and for different 
age groups. 


A Child Society 
Billy’s group played various kinds 


of ball games. Billy didn’t know the 
customs attached to the games. He 


played too rough. This he probably 
had learned from his brothers or from 
the group he had played with in his 
former home. Neither did he know 
the code of his classmates. He told 
the teacher about the belt line. He 
was proud because this meant he be- 
longed. But to the other: children it 
meant tattling, because the teacher 
punished them. 

Whenever children are brought to- 
gether, they develop feelings toward 
each other. There emerges a very 
real child society with its own activi- 
ties, customs, and codes. This child 
society is constantly changing. At dif- 
ferent maturity levels children tend to 
engage in characteristic kinds of ac- 
tivities with which different customs 
and codes are associated. 

At the ages of four, five, and six, 
children are living largely in a self- 
centered world. It is probably at the 
first-grade level that the teacher has 
more direct influence in shaping the 
child’s society than at any other time 
in the child’s school life. Children tend 
to like the children the teacher likes. 





rural supervisor. 





A Word About the Authors 
The authors of this article know whereof they speak. Julia Weber, 
author of My Country School Diary, has taught all grades in the 


rural schools of Warren County, New Jersey, where she is now a 


Dr. Prescott, now director of the Institute for Child Study of the 
University of Maryland, was until September 1 a professor and a 
member of the committee on Human Development at the University 
of Chicago. The field program of that committee included child 
study groups in Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Maryland, 
Louisiana, New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
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The teacher can therefore help each 
child find a secure place in the child 
society. 


Growing Away from Teacher 


In the second grade the child so- 
ciety begins to grow away from the 
teacher, and children begin to set up 
their own standards for group belong- 
ing. Teachers who do not understand 
this sometimes feel hurt that the chil- 
dren do not warm up to them as they 
did in the first grade. The children 
play together for longer periods and 
begin to make up their own play. 

Group - belonging is gradually 
strengthened in the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades. Ability to play in a group 
increases. The sexes begin to separate 
into different groups. Clubs, gangs, 
cliques of various kinds are formed. 
In dealing with one child, the teacher 
is often dealing with the whole clique 
of which the child is a part. Some 
children can take a lot of punishment 
from teachers if it means status for 
them with the group. 

At this period the codes and rules 
of the group are becoming more strict. 
Billy, by hurting Bradley, violated a 
group code and-had to pay the penalty 
for it, which in this case was to be 
run through the belt line. By paying 
the penalty, however, Billy was ac- 
cepted by the group until Mrs. R. in- 
terfered. Because Mrs. R. was not 
adequately aware of the way the in- 
cident looked to the group, she actu- 
ally helped to retard Billy’s develop- 
ment instead of helping him as she 
thought she was doing. 

The place they want in their child 
society tremendously affects adoles- 
cents in junior and senior high 
schools. At this period they are great 
conformists to the customs and codes 
of the group. Often these come into 
conflict ‘with the rules of the family 
and the school. 

Adolescents’ adjustment to their 
group is further complicated because 
of differences in time of maturing. 
These differences are important in 
the child’s place in the group. Chil- 
dren’s evaluations of each other 
change rapidly in these years, and the 
child must keep up with them. 


They Need Help 


Children need special help from the 
teacher during this period. Early ma- 
turing children need social experi- 
ences of a different kind from those 
needed by late maturing ones. The 
teacher must consider the develop- 
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mental level of all the children when 
planning activities. Otherwise tensions 
will arise, conflicts and behavior prob- 
lems will result. 

. Gang fights, open hostility to teach- 
ers, defacing of buildings are some 
evidences of release of tensions which 
have been built up in children when 
adults lack understanding of what 
these children are going through. 


Each individual in the child society 
has unique needs, desires, aspirations, 
and his own way of satisfying them. 
Some clique members may aspire to 
a more important role. Those who do 
not perform their roles may be de- 
moted or expelled. These lead to 
subtle conflicts within the group. 

Early family life has a deep influ- 

(Continued on page 119) 


Teacher-Group Sponsors A.E.W. Observance . . . 


Display of School Activities in Downtown Window 


The Wheaton and Warrenville 
schools, under the leadership of the 
Wheaton Teachers Association and 
Principal Lester E, Rowe and the 
teachers of the Warrenville School, 
went “all-out” during American Edu- 
cation Week to demonstrate to their 
public that “The schools are yours.” 
The window display shown in the 
picture, arranged under the direction 
of Miss Tillie Houts, of the Wheaton 
Community High School art depart- 
ment, depicted school activities using 
card-board figures of children. 

Unique among the week’s activities 
was the playing of original recordings 
in downtown Wheaton over sound 
amplifying equipment loaned by a 
local merchant. The recordings were 
made by K. K. Tibbets, superintendent 
of schools; M. F. Roberts, Wheaton 
Community High School principal, 
Warren Patterson, principal of the 
junior high school; Blanche Breed, 
elementary supervisor, and by student 
groups and their directors. 

Science films were shown in a 
downtown store throughout the week. 
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This feature was arranged by Ernest 
Poe, high-school science teacher. 

Pupils from high-school speech 
classes on Armistice Day gave talks 
before the local Lion’s Club on the 
values of education in home and com- 
munity life, concluding with a talk to 
the topic, “The schools are yours.” 

The programs in the various build- 
ings showed a wide variety in con- 
ception and execution, having in com- 
mon the co-operative nature of the 
undertaking — with pupils, parents, 
teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tive officers—all having roles in dem- 
onstrating and interpreting the educa- 
tional program. yr. 

The schools went to the community 
and brought the community to them. 
The latter was attested by the number 
of parents who visited the schools. 

Members of the committee of the 
Wheaton Teachers Association in 
charge of the American Education 
Week observance were: Nan Mont- 
gomerie, chairman, and Mildred John- 
son, Ethel Campbell, Mrs. Margaret 
Kay, and Helen Chiles. 
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Want to know what teachers are thinking and talking about? Just listen in. 
If you’ve something on your mind that needs telling, here’s your opportunity. 
Naturally if all forty-three thousand subscribers want to talk at once, the operator 


will have to hold the line for opinions that seem of most general interest. 


Why Teachers Are Interested 
in School Finance . . . 


Teachers are interested in school finance because, more 
than any other group, they are continually and actively 
interested in promoting more and better education for 
our young people. Teachers know that it is only through 
adequate financing of our schools that such basic require- 
ments of a good education as a sufficient number of well- 
qualified teachers, adequate buildings and grounds, 
proper equipment for such courses as the laboratory sci- 
ences and vocational training, adequate library facilities, 
provision for recreation and extra-curricular activities, 
audio-visual aids, and special provision for atypical chil- 
dren can be provided. 

Teachers realize that the whole child comes to the 
classroom. The English teacher, as has been pointed out, 
might prefer that only that portion of the child’s anatomy 
which is interested in and devoted to the study of “iambic 
pentameter” come to class, but, unfortunately, along come 
those portions which are more concerned with the fact 
that the room is uncomfortably warm, with the need for 
sleep because of the previous evening’s recreational ac- 
tivities, or those which are irritable due to improper diet 

Furthermore, she finds that the student who enters her 
classroom.on the morning of January 5, 1948 is a product 
of all the educative forces which have had their influence 
since he first set foot inside a schoolhouse door. Thus, 
teachers must be interested in the entire school pregeees 
and its adequate financing. 

Teachers are interested in school finance because they 
are spokesmen—they are the representatives of the young 
people in the council halls of the community. There is 
no denying that taxes are heavy, that they are, indeed, 
becoming a burden upon some of our citizens. Taxpayer 
groups will undoubtedly make the most of this tax- 
consciousness in the general public. In the clamoring for 
tax reduction which is likely to occur, the voices of our 
young people may be drowned out and their continuing 
needs forgotten if their representatives—the teachers— 
fail to present their case effectively. 

A great backlog of school housing needs awaits the 
availability of building materials; and-even though this 
housing is paid for by taxes levied for building purposes, 
it will still be a part of the total school tax in the mind 
of the taxpayer. Forecasts on enrollments in our ele- 
mentary schools indicate that there will be a gradual 
increase that will result in about 30 percent more pupils 
ten years from now than are enrolled today. With prop- 
erty taxes already heavy this prospect indicates a need 
for a vigorous search for other sources of revenue. 
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The fact that about four-fifths of the common school 
revenues in Illinois comes from the local general property 
tax indicates that, for the present, the problem of ade- 
quate financial support is at least four-fifths a local 
problem ; one that will have to be met and solved in each 
local community. Teachers, through student contacts, 
P.T.A. organizations, and community activities may be 
in closest touch with the people who will have to decide 
the question of adequate financial support for the schools. 

Teachers must be interested in the financial needs of 
our schools, and this must be more than a passive inter- 
est. They must become active, individually and in groups, 
they must arm themselves with the facts concerning local 
needs, they must be inspired by an appreciation of the 
importance of their task, and, above all, they must be 
fired with sufficient ambition to accept responsibilities 
in local organizations whose object is to create and then 
maintain a local atmosphere favorable to continued ade- 
quate financial support for public education. 


T.. R. Carpenter, Past-President 
Freeport Teachers Association 


More Local Associations . . . 


Within the past year more than four hundred new local 
associations have been organized throughout the United 
States. Many members of the teaching profession have 
been awakened to a need and have realized that construc- 
tive and worthwhile ideas expressed individually have 
little force. When, however, a number of people become 
associated and are united behind a helpful and an altru- 
istic purpose, then that purpose grows strong and gains 
momentum. 

This is the case when the teachers of a local school 
system organize for their own professional growth and 
welfare. It is remarkable how interest in a cause and 
enthusiasm for it grow with participation in the work of 
advancing it. Effort brings results. Improvement, even 
though small, when observed, inspires eagerness to per- 
form more service. The point of view becomes objective, 
and the question which arises in the mind of the teacher 
is: “What can J do to help in this organization? What is 
my part?” 

This idea is the motivating force back of all local, 
state, and national education associations. Professional 
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growth of the teacher, in the fullest connotation of that 
expression, comes about as a result of work in the local, 
state, and national, and now international educational 
organizations. 


Let us as teachers engaged in the important task of 


educating the next generation, ally with one another for 


the purpose of our common welfare. Whether we work . 


in rural or village schools or in city systems, education 
of childhood and youth is our business, and we need the 
encouragement and inspiration which comes from being 
associated with those of like duties. 

Write to the I.E.A. and the N.E.A. for materials which 
will prove most helpful in organizing a local association. 
The new N.E.A. Handbook and Manual for Local, State, 
and National Associations is a veritable “Golden Treas- 
ury” in itself. Also call upon your neighboring local asso- 
ciation for help and suggestions. Make a start, and the 
benefits accruing will supply enthusiasm for further effort. 
Union is the essence of strength. 


M. Fern Stusuer, Jr. Past-President 
Moline Classroom Teachers Association 


An Elementary Teacher Considers UNESCO 


The majority of teachers and other well-intentioned 
citizens of the United States talk about the postwar period 
and suggest things which need to be done to make this 
world a right place in which to live. Many months which 
can be called postwar months have passed, but how little 
has been done by these same individuals to improve liv- 
ing in our world society! The first thing every teacher 
who really means business—when he talks about better- 
ing world conditions through education—should do is 
to learn to the point of understanding the meaning and 
purpos: of the term UNESCO. 

The letters U-N-£-s-C-o stand for United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Teachers 
need to know that the education function of UNESCO is to 
serve as a clearing house of information on education in 
the various countries and to carry on studies of methods 
of education for international understanding. 

As a teacher, I must study the purposes of this or- 
ganization and plan ways of interpreting them in my own 
special area. I must be free from any feeling of bigotry 
or distrust of races or creeds other than my own. I must 
give the children with whom I come in contact a feeling 
of security, a feeling of comradeship with children the 
world over, and a feeling of wanting to help others. 
Children will be tolerant and understanding of others if 
they are helped by their teachers and parents. Doing 
things for someone else is easier for children when the 
other fellow is known and liked. 

I must examine carefully my ways of teaching and the 
materials I am using. An inspired and alert teacher can 
find many opportunities for conveying to a group 
UNESCO’s objectives. Many schools afe enrolling students 
who have lived in Europe during the war years. First- 
hand information from these students is valuable. 

In many communities returning war veterans are will- 
ing to talk to children in the school about boys and girls 
of other lands. These veterans may have trophies which 
can be shown to a group with explanations as to their 
use that will serve to create a closer bond between chil- 
dren of America and those of foreign countries. 
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From the first grade through the sixth the whole school 
program may be adapted to better intercultural relations. 
When a child is reading about the children of Holland, 
such devices as moving pictures, slides, postcards, posters, 
and letters to children in Holland may be used. Many 
travel agencies are just now beginning to prepare posters 
showing European countries as they are reconstructing 
their lands. 

Field trips may be made to areas where there are 
children of foreign parentage. These trips should be made 
at times when such a group is enjoying a gala occasion 
—<celebrating a day or event of special significance. 

Costumes, language, and customs may be studied. 
These studies lend themselves to such fields as art, social 
studies, language, and even mathematics. Children may 
give programs dramatizing the customs and dress of 
a country they have studied. The preparatory study for 
this dramatization may be made by textbook, letter, or 
by firsthand information. 

Teachers should begin now to build up interesting 
files and scrapbooks and prepare other devices for creat- 
ing within themselves interest that will give impetus to 
interesting work to be done with children. Record should 
be kept as to the usefulness and results obtained from 
any device used. Teachers should read extensively worth- 
while material that will add to their fund of information. 

A teacher who has the opportunity should make an 
exchange of position with a teacher wishing to come from 
another country to the United States to study our demo- 
cratic way of life. This teacher will gain immeasurably 
from such an exchange and will be enabled to bring back 
to the teachers with whom she is associated materials and 
information that can be used in many areas. 

If UNESCO is to grow in importance and gain in power, 
if it is to accomplish its present undertakings, it must be 
backed by every teacher in the United States. Each 
teacher should begin thinking about her dealings with 
children in terms of UNESCO’s purposes and strive to 
broaden the scope of their ideas and relationships in the 
world setting. 


MARGARET Biount, Teacher 
Harper School, Wilmette 


And Another Thing. . . 


Can you picture the embarrassment of the hostess who 
has prepared for fewer than half the number who come to 
dinner ? That recently happened to a food supervisor who 
was managing the preparation and serving of a meal for 
a teachers meeting. One hundred invitations were sent, 
sixteen responded to them, thirty-five appeared for din- 
ner. Of the nineteen unexpected diners, not one had 
bothered to make an “x” on the card included with, his 
invitation and drop it into the mailbox. Those who came 
without reservations were only slightly less thoughtful 
than those who made late reservations. 

Teachers, how about taking a little time out for cour- 
tesy? Surely our lives aren’t so busy and complicated 
that we can’t find time for that! The teaching profession 
in Illinois is forging ahead in training, tenure, salaries, 
and in total general welfare. Let’s make it tops in this 
important matter — courtesy ! 


Rusy Merepirn, Head Social Science Department 
Salem High School 
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The Executive Secretary’s Letter 


By Irving F. Pearson 


Nous newspapers, especially those 
in Chicago, recently have carried stor- 
ies presenting the needs of cities and 
their desire for a share of the receipts 
from the state retailers’ occupational 
tax. Cities, like school districts, have 
to meet higher costs. 

Unlike school districts, however, 
cities have various means of increas- 
ing their receipts. School districts are 
virtually limited to receipts from the 
local property tax and from state aids. 

Restrictions upon the local prop- 
erty tax imposed by the Hodge Bill 
enacted at the last session of the IIli- 
nois Legislature, combined with the 
failure of the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor to increase state aid to the lev- 
els suggested by the School Finance 
and Taxation Commission, have ham- 
pered many school districts. 


The School’s Dilemma 


Many school districts cannot meet 
present expenses with present re- 
ceipts. Many more are unable to pro- 
vide the salary increases required to 
secure or retain capable teachers. In- 
dications are that teacher supply this 
year falls as far short of demand as it 
did a year ago, and there is nothing 
now in sight to suggest a marked im- 
provement in this respect for several 
years to come. 

Competent teachers cannot be se- 
cured and retained on the basis of per 
pupil expenditures of $90 in the 
grades and $100 in the high schools, 
the equalization level set in the pres- 
ent distribution law. Such levels allot 
but $2250 per elementary room of 
twenty-five attendance pupils, and this 
includes local tax revenue derived 
from levies at the full qualifying rate. 

Any tax delinquencies reduce these 
amounts accordingly. The cost for ad- 
ministration, supervision, supplies, 
equipment, etc. must also be sub- 
tracted. Well-qualified teachers are no 
longer readily available at the $1800 
or $2000 remaining after such deduc- 
tions are taken. 
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More State Aid Needed 


Many districts feel the pinch of property tax curbs 
against higher mandated standards and increased costs. 


For these and other reasons the 
I.E.A. and other state-wide organiza- 
tions strenuously supported the bills 
of the Governor’s School Finance and 
Taxation Commission that would 
have established and financed a $120 
level. At prices then current such 
a support level would have made pos- 
sible the maintenance of a fairly sat- 
isfactory minimum salary schedule, 
and the securing and retention of 
qualified teachers. 

The I.E.A.’s_ strenuously main- 
tained support of such a program was 
countered by the administration’s as- 
sertion that the state budget would 
not permit appropriations to guaran- 
tee such levels of support. 

The I.E.A. set forth that the bud- 
geted receipts were 15 percent lower 
than those experienced during the 
then current biennium, and that the 
probabilities were that receipts during 
the new (present) biennium would 
far exceed those of the old. The 
I.E.A. pointed out repeatedly that in 
the differences between budgeted re- 
ceipts and actual receipts would be 
found ample funds to finance in- 
creases in the school aid program pro- 
posed in the commission’s bills. This 
forecast has been borne out in fact. 

Retailers’ occupational (sales tax) 
receipts for the first nine months of 
this biennium exceeded those for the 
comparable period of the. previous 
year by $22,500,000 or by 25% per- 
cent. Other receipts have increased 
proportionately, in most instances, 
but since such revenues are generally 
allocated to specific uses, the increase 
in sales tax receipts is ‘of main sig- 
nificance to schools. 

Many equalization districts: cannot 
increase their local taxes sufficiently 
to provide adequate finance for their 
schools even though they use the 
highest levy limits available by refer- 
endum. These districts are so limited 
in ability that generally speaking they 
cannot meet higher costs except 
through greater state aid. 
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Now that state law requires ele- 
mentary schools to meet standards of 
recognition, in order to receive any 
state aid, the State must see to it that 
the district has funds sufficient to 
allow it to become recognized and to 
maintain this status. 

Many districts use practically all 
of their educational funds to pay 
teachers. How can such districts im- 
prove their plants, supplies, equip- 
ment, etc. to meet recognition stand- 
ards unless more state aid than is now 
provided is available? How can they 
provide the higher salaries which they 
must pay in order to have qualified 
teachers ? 

It is highly possible that hundreds 
of emergency teachers now employed. 
next fall will elect not to teach rather 
than to go to the expense of additional 
training required by law.* Where 
will the teachers come from to serve 
in their stead? How will sufficiently 
attractive salaries be provided for 
capable replacements ? 

Chicago teachers, too, deserve sal- 
ary increases. The increases they 
have received lag far behind those 
granted most teachers elsewhere. 
True, Chicago now devotes a smaller 
proportion of its tax dollar to school 
support than the average community 
downstate. On the other hand, Chi- 
cago has a heavy over-all tax load and 
its school district deserves additional 
state aid. 

Reconsideration Requested 

In view of these and similar cir- 
cumstances, the Executive Secretary 
of the Illinois Education Association, 
on Saturday, November 1, forwarded 
to Governor Dwight H. Green the 
request of the association that the 
Governor include in any call for a 
special session. of the Illinois General 
Assembly, a statement calling for con- 
sideration of the need for an immedi- 
ate increase in state aid for the public 
schools. 
~¥H.B.185 as enacted requires five extra semes- 


ter hours training for renewal of emergency cer- 
tificate. 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


The key to the kingdom of travel... 


Whether you travel by plane, train, car, ship or bus .. . no matter if 
you arrive on Sunday, a holiday or late at night, when you carry 
NCB Travelers Checks you will always be able to pay for things or 


services you want anywhere . . . without the danger of carrying cash. 


They are backed by America’s greatest World-Wide Bank . . . that's 
why they are so cheerfully accepted by shops, hotels, garages, etc. in 


America and around the globe. 


You sign* them when you buy them ... countersign** them when you 
wish to spend them. Until then they are safe and without value to 
others. Their value is promptly refunded if lost or stolen. In denomina- 


tions of $10, $20, $50, $100... good until used...cost only 75¢ per $100. 


buy them at your bank 
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NCB travelers checks... safe, spendable everywhere! 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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N.E.A. Honor Roll 


The list of school districts and 
schools that up to December 2, 1947 
attained 100 percent membership in 
the National Education Association 
for the current year, 1947-'48, which 
follows, was released by Mr. T. D. 
Martin, director of membership for 
the N.E.A. In case of errors or omis- 
sions address-him at- 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N-W., Washington 6, D. C. 


LE.A. DIVISIONS WITH 
100 PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Southeastern* Se VA. Shee ee se 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Argo Community High School._______1947 
Atwood Township High School____.1944 
oo UR _& eee a a 
Creve Coeur (EI.) ; 
DeLand Township High School 
Eureka Township High School 
Farmington (El.) >>>» > 1947 
Farmington Community High School 1946 
Glen Ellyn (E1.) 1930 
Godfrey 
Hammond Community High School__.1946 
Hillsboro (El.) 1947 
i > 9 ERE AE: 1947 
Libertyville (El.) 1938 
Macomb 2 1947 
Mansfield _.__. _1947 
Milford Community Consolidated ____ 1945 
Milford Township High School_____.1940 
Momence (EI.) 
Monticello (E1.) 
Morris 
Normal (El.) - n 
Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School 
St. Anne (EI.) 
St. Anne Community High School 
Sheldon Community High School 
Sibley Community Consolidated 
Stockton 
Watseka Community High School 
Wenona Community High School 
Winnetka (El.) 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Abingdon, Lincoln School 

Argo, Otis P. Graves School_.._._ 
Beardstown, Lincoln School...» 
Beardstown, Washington School_.__ 
Cairo, Garrison School 

Chicago, Trumbull! School 

Chicago, Van Vlissingen School. 
Elliott, Elliott School 

Eureka, Davenport School 
Jacksonville, Lafayette School 
Kenilworth, J. Sears School. 

Paris, Redmon School... ne 
Pekin, Washington Jr. High ‘School__ 
Peoria, Von Steuben School 

Rockford, Hall School... => 
Rockford, Jackson School...» 
Sterling, Wallace School 
Woodstock, Dean Street School 



































*Southeastern Division includes the following 
counties: Clay, Crawford, Edwards, haere, 
Richland, Wabash, Wayne, and White 
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The Advertising 
in Your Magazine 


One of the important services which 
ILLrnois Epucation performs is the 
carrying of advertisements in each 
issue. How does the editor secure this 
advertising ? 

You may think that advertisers 
walk in with their business and grate- 
fully hand it to the office staff. As a 
matter of fact, this rarely happens. 

Advertising must be sold ; and this 
job is highly specialized, requiring a 
wide knowledge of the economics of 
business, an understanding of many 
kinds of industries represented by the 
prospective advertisers, and a famil- 
iarity with the market represented 
by the publication. 

Some years ago when national ad- 
vertisers began to show interest in 
the various state teachers publications, 
it became apparent that every one of 
the different offices of these publica- 
tions would be soliciting these ac- 
counts. Since none of the state publi- 
cations was competitive with another 
(each being confined within a given 
state), the question was raised: Why 
not center the sales effort and make 
a single contact do for a great many 
state publications ? 

Acting on this principle, the Execu- 
tive Secretaries of the various state 
teachers associations twenty - four 
years ago set up a joint sales office to 
handle national advertising. 

Because the chairman of the com- 
mittee to establish this office was Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Charles F. Pye, of 
Iowa, it was natural that the office be 
in Des Moines. But five years later 
the name, “State Teachers Magazines, 
Inc.,” was adopted, the office was 
moved to Chicago, and representa- 
tives were appointed in New York 
and in Los Angeles. Miss Georgia C. 
Rawson was employed as the first 
manager and has since been in charge 
of this office continuously. 

It has been. Miss Rawson’s work to 
know teachers, what their interests 
are, as well as their needs and wants. 
Her plans for increasing business are 
based on intensive personal selling, 
but include direct mail and advertis- 
ing in the publications read by those 
who spend advertising budgets. Over 
a period of years she has made busi- 
ness aware of teachers as a market. 

It should be a matter of pride to 
every Illinois teacher to know that 
his Ittrnors Epucation is a part of 
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a group of forty-two magazines which 
offer advertisers a combined circula- 
tion of 726,000 teachers. 

We do not accept all the advertis- 
ing that comes to us. The product or 
service must be of interest and value 
to teachers. The copy must be ac- 
ceptable to a teacher audience. We 
must believe that the advertiser will 
deal fairly with anyone doing business 
with him. 

Last year ILLINoIs EpucATION’s 


advertisers paid $13,000 for their 
space. This sum permitted your edi- 
tor to use better paper, more illus- 
trations, and better printing than 
would have been possible without it. 

You may help in the continued im- 
provement of the magazine by telling 
advertisers that you read their ad- 
vertisements, by giving them your 
business whenever you can, and by 
boosting ILLinois EDUCATION at 


every opportunity. 
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NEW HORIZONS 


IN TEACHING 





Suggestions we hope 





you will find helpful and interesting 











modern 
note 


Distinguished board 
gives a new kind of 
editing of records 


Concern over what today’s children listen to, 
brings about exceptional editing to help them 


grow up with an ear for 
fn the young people’s 


Head, Department 
of Music,ColumbiaU. 
7 

Howard Hanson— 

Composer—conduc- 
tor; Director, East- 
man School of Music. 

. 
Genevieve Taggard— 
Poet; member of the 
faculty, Sarah Law- 
rence College. 

e 
Randolph Smith— 
Child Psychologist; 
Director, Little Red 
School House. 


They select, plan, 
supervise. Each 
record must 


1 Be Fun. 


2 Encourage musi- 
cal growth, 

3 Aim at specific -/ 
age level. 

4 Be pre-tested on 
children, 

5 Benon-breakable. / 


lak, ESE RR eta ge. 


helpful to them, 
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good music — typified 
records briefed below. 


For the Pre-School Child 
“Little Indian Drum“ — Red Fox learns the use of drum 
talk. Told by David Brooks, star of Sa topac 
music by Alex North. 
“Penny Whistle“—a story about learning to build a mel- 
ody. Played on a real penny whistle by Henry Brandt. 


For the Elementary-School Child 


“The Wonderful Violin““— played by Mischa Mischakoff, 
concert master of Toscanini- NBC Orchestra—written 
and told by Prof. D.S. Moore, Columbia University. 
“Toy Symphony“— a classic symphony by Haydn, 
played as originally composed with a tin trumpet, 
rattle, toy drum, triangle, three bird whistles: cuckoo, 
quail and nightingale. 

if further interested, you might hear these records at 
almost any music shop selling classical records. . 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of 
people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 





Merit Rating on Trial 
in New York State 


Merit rating of teachers as a basis 
of salary scheduling, hardy perennial 
of educational controversy, is now 
under experimental cultivation in 
New York State. 

Planted in the Permanent Teachers 
Salary Law by the New York Legis- 
lature of 1947, it provides that all 
teachers shall receive “automatic in- 
crements” after each of the first .six 
years of service. Any additional in- 
crements are “promotional incre- 
ments” except that the teacher who is 
granted a promotional increment at 
the end of the sixth year of service is 
entitled to two further automatic in- 
crements. 

The. four promotional increments 
provided in the law are given at the 
end of the sixth, ninth, twelfth, and 
fifteenth years of service to teachers 
qualifying for them. 

The law requires minimum per- 
centages of teachers to be advanced 
to the various promotional levels as 
follows: seventh year, 50 percent; 


tenth year, 30 percent; thirteenth 
year, 20 percent; sixteenth year, 10 
percent. 

The New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, which is admittedly opposed 
to the promotional increments pro- 
visions, regards these percentage 
“guarantees” as restrictions. In the 
October, 1947 issue of its publication 
New York Education, it sets forth its 
position in an editorial as follows: 

. . as long as percentage restric- 
tions are included in the law, the 
promotional increment system cannot 
work to the advantage of every quali- 
fied teacher. Although the Commis- 
sioner (of Education) has emphasized 
that these percentages are guarantees 
instead of limitations and that there 
is nothing to prevent local boards 
from raising all teachers above the 
minimums, the fact remains that there 
is a very real obstacle in lack of 
money in a great many school dis- 
tricts. Thus, if the salary law is to 
function fairly for every qualified 
teacher, a sound system of state sup- 
port for education must be provided. 
The salary law and adequate state aid 
are closely intertwined.” 


Teachers, the law stipulates, may 
qualify for promotional increments 
through satisfactory teaching and, in 
addition, through objective evidence 
of one or more of the following con- 
tributions : 


a) Exceptional service to the pupils for 
whom the teacher is individually respon- 
sible, such as unusually skillful or stimu- 
lating classroom work, personal contacts 
with pupils or assistance to pupils in out- 
of-school activities. 

b) Exceptional service to the community 
through nonschool activities directly related 
to the interests and well-being of young 
people (not necessarily the teacher’s own 
pupils), in such matters as the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency or the provision of 
opportunities for recreation. 

c) Substantial increase in the value of 
service rendered to pupils through the 
teacher’s participation in nonschool activi- 
ties, such as summertime work related to 
the teacher’s field of instruction or social 
service projects, for which the teacher is 
not otherwise compensated or is only nom- 
inally compensated. 

d) Substantial increase in the value of 
service rendered to pupils, as a result of 
education beyond the level of the master’s 
degree, education not formally credited 
toward a degree, or continued approved 
study by teachers who do not hold a college 
degree. 
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OUR EARTH 


ds 


WHIPPLE—JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it 
presented so as to insure an 
understanding of the fundamentals 


of geography 


Children and teachers will find these books delightful. The full-color illus- 
trations form a part of the presentation. Pictures and text together provide 


for a clear understanding of the fundamentals of geography. 


USING OUR EARTH 





Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 
by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the other. 
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Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Charged by the law with establish- 
ing regulations for the guidance of 
local school authorities, Commissioner 
Francis T. Spaulding appointed a 
committee of twenty-one persons rep- 
resenting all levels of the teaching 
profession to advise him. 

The preliminary report of this ad- 
visory committee, which was pre- 
sented to teacher groups in New York 
State in September, combined the 
work of two subcommittees—one on 
standards and one on administration. 

Recognizing the commissioner’s 
democratic approach to administra- 
tion of the law, committees of the 
association nevertheless went on rec- 
ord with wary recommendations to be 
brought before the association’s House 
of Delegates in November. That body 
rejected promotional increments in 
toto and declared that it would seek 
to make all increments mandatory. 

The resolutions committee had 
proposed amendment to the law “To 
repeal the promotional increments un- 
less such increments are available to 
all teachers who qualify and unless 
the standards of qualifications are 
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made so objective that there can be 
no personal, political, or other forms 
of discrimination.” 

Said the editor of New York Edu- 
cation: “Objective criteria for promo- 
tions are difficult to establish, and fair 
administration is hard to achieve.” 

With this view the North Carolina 
Governor’s Commission on Merit 
Rating of Teachers is in agreement. 
In a report dated October 1, 1946, 
the commission stated : 

“After an extensive survey of cur- 
rent practices both as to procedures 
in merit ratings of teachers and the 
application of such ratings to salary 
schedules the Commission has been 
unable to find any instrument for 
measuring teaching efficiency which 
can be accepted as valid for deter- 
mining salaries.” 

Then on a note of restrained op- 
timism it adds : “The Commission be- 
lieves that such a device may be con- 
structed but during the period of 
study there has been neither the 
means nor the time to construct such 
an instrument. 

“Tt is clear to the Commission that 
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there must be a period of scientifically 
and carefully controlled experimenta- 
tion before fundamental changes in 
the present basis of rating teachers, 
(upon training and experience) for 
salary purposes can be made or would 
be justified.” 

The commission accordingly rec- 
ommended a program of research and 
experimentation “to discover and 
validate the instruments to be em- 
ployed in measuring teacher effi- 
ciency.” 

Further, the commission recom- 
mended that “rating measures for ad- 
ministrative officers be developed 
simultaneously with those for teach- 
ers. Administrative officers,” it main- 
tained, “in the area of supervision, 
should be validated in terms of 
growth of teachers just as teacher 
ratings are to be validated in terms 
of pupil growth.” 

The commission’s request for an 
appropriation of $50,000 to inaugur- 
ate this study (it indicated that addi- 
tional appropriations would be needed 
to see it through) was refused by the 
North Carolina Legislature in 1947. 
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Philosophy for the Teacher 


A Review by 
H. H. Schroeder 
Dean Emeritus, Illinois State 
Normal University 


Introduction to Philosophy of Edu- 
' cation, by Stella V. Henderson. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. Pp. XIII and 401. $4.00. 


This is a timely book, one which 
meets a real need in our teachers col- 
leges. The author adheres through- 
out to the idea that a course in phil- 
osophy of education is neither a 
course in philosophy nor yet in edu- 
cation, but rather the application of 
basic tenets of philosophy to the study 
of important educational problems. 


Critical Analysis 


A critical analysis is made in point- 
ing out the function of philosophy in 
determining the objectives in educa- 
tion and the function of the science 
of education in ascertaining ways and 
means for achieving the objectives. 

The discussion is not that of a doc- 
trinaire theorist. It is rather the prod- 


uct of a familiarity with the thoughts 
of great thinkers in the fields of phi- 
losophy and education and of mature 
insight and understanding growing 
out of actual experience as a parent 
and a teacher. This experience is not 
merely that of a teacher on the college 
level but also that of a teacher in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Directed Growth Stressed 


It is gratifying to read a book like 
this at a time when American educa- 
tion is being criticized and challenged 
as perhaps never before. Whether 
justly so or not our schools are being 
blamed for a shocking increase in 
juvenile delinquency and crime in 
general, an increasing disrespect for 
human life and the rights of others, 
a wide-spread relaxing of moral 
standards. 

Dr. Henderson takes the position 
that those who are responsible for 
the administration of public education 
cannot afford to be satisfied with the 
idea of education as a process of con- 
tinued growth and development ; that 
instead they must ever be concerned 
with the direction in which such 
growth or development should be 








World Book Company announces 


kept moving, the objectives that are 
to be achieved through the education 
of the rising generation, objectives 
determined by the needs of the in- 
dividual and society, objectives de- 
termined by the very nature of man 
himself. 

Public education must aim to main- 
tain and improve a democratic society. 
Democracy is more than a political 
principle or system. To be true de- 
mocracy there must be the spirit of 
democracy—a respect for human per- 
sonality, the essence of genuine mor- 
ality, working itself out in the ,way 
of economic and social democracy. 

The author points out the inade- 
quacy of any conception of morality 
as being just a matter of custom. Too 
often children grow up with the de- 
plorable misconception that democ- 
racy means merely a matter of the 
rights of the individual. Instead they 
should be taught that there is no such 
thing as the rights of the individual 
without the attendant responsibility 
or obligation to accord the same rights 
to every other individual. 

Sound philosophical tenets should 
determine the development and ad- 
ministration of the curriculum as well 
as the choice and execution of policies 
and activities of the school in all three 
phases of educational endeavor—in- 
struction, training, and inspiration. 

This book merits the attention of 
all teachers and school administrators. 
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FOR DAILY USE Overseas Teacher Relief - 


By Dawson & Miller Help to teachers in war-devastated 

lands marked the Thanksgiving and 

A new series with a smoothly workable Christmas celebrations of thousands 
classroom program, rich motivation to 


of American teachers. 
learning, and full systematic coverage Through authorization of its execu- 
of skills. and techniques in grades 3-6. 


tive committee— and in agreement 
with the World Organization of the 
World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Teaching Profession, UNESCO, and 
other similar bodies —the National 

H. E. Detherage 
_ Jefferson City, Mo. 


profe 
Illino 
in Sk 
prince 
tende 


Education Association received con- 
tributions from the Nation’s teachers 
and allocated them to regularly estab- 
lished relief agencies, such as CARE 
and the Red Cross for quick distribu- 
tion to teachers overseas. 

In Illinois local faculties and teach- 
er organizations and individual teach- 
ers have forwarded their contributions 
to I.E.A., which in turn transmits all 
such receipts to N.E.A. 

These contributions to the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund received in the 
I.E.A. headquarters office up to De- 
cember 23 totaled $9,137.24. 


Represented by 
C. B. Mathers, Chicago 
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Rockford Superintendent 


PARMER L. EWING 


Mr. Parmer L. Ewing, former Al- 
ton superintendent, who in October 
took over the superintendency of the 
Rockford schools, following the resig- 
nation of Selmer H. Berg, is an educa- 
tional product of Illinois schools. He 
attended Casey grade and high 
schools, James Millikin University, 
and received his bachelor’s and his 
master’s degrees from the University 
of Illinois. 

Work toward his doctorate he has 
taken at New York University; he 
will be a candidate for the Ed.D. de- 
gree in June, 1948. 

Likewise Mr. Ewing has given his 
professional service to the schools of 
Illinois, where he has been a teacher 
in Shelbyville High School, and later 
principal of that school, and superin- 
tendent of schools at Highland and 
most recently at Alton. 

Mr. Ewing has been active in the 
work of the I.E.A,eand the N.E.A. 
and in various other professional or- 
ganizations with which he is affiliated. 





A WHODUNNIT 


N.E.A. Membership Director, T. 
D. Martin enthusiastically reports 
that he has recently received applica- 
tions for N.E.A. Life Memberships 
from six teachers — all in a single 
school district, Rockford. The per- 
sons making application are: M. 
Lamont Clikeman, Mrs. Alma R. 
Hall, Charlotte E. Larson, Peers F. 
Ray, Helen P. Ray, and Jessie Sum- 
mers. 

“An excellent job,” comments Mr. 
Martin. “Who did it?” 











PEER CULTURE 
(Continued from page 110) 


ence on these needs and aspirations. 
The family determines the child’s 
readiness to feel a part of a group 
by giving him security or lack of 
security. It influences a child to as- 
sume or reject certain roles in the 
group. Mrs. R. sensed that Billy’s 
rough play might be traced to his 


' place in the family group. 


Children cannot become mature 
adults simply by copying adult pat- 
terns. They must live out life fully 
at each stage of their development. 
It is easier to make a successful ad- 
justment in the peer group if satis- 
factory adjustment has been made 
within the family. 

If children have an acceptable place 
in their peer group, they are more 
ready to make the adjustment neces- 
sary during adolescence. So it is im- 
portant for teachers to help children 
to find a place in their peer groups. 
It cannot be done by interceding di- 
rectly with others for them. 

Teachers must help a child like 
Billy to learn the skills that are re- 
quired to win prestige with the other 
children in his group. They must help 


him to learn the rules of the game 
and to act according to them. It is as 
important for children to learn the 
social skills to get along with mem- 
bers of their group as it is to hearn 
the skills in langhage and arithmetic. 


Knowing One Child 


With guidance from the Institute 
for Child Study at the University of 
Maryland, groups of teachers in vari- 
ous parts of the Nation are studying 
children, trying to find out what they 
need to know about them, their mo- 
tivations, and their needs. Some 
schools in the region of Chicago are 
developing similar programs under the 
guidance of the department of educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. 

Each teacher selects one child to 
study over a long period of time. She 
gathers all the information she can 
from observing the child in action in 
as many different situations as pos- 
sible, from conferences with other 
teachers about the child, from visits 
to his neighborhood and home, from 
talks with his parent. All this is writ- 
ten down. 

At group study meetings, teachers 
read these anecdotes to each other. 
They decide which really ‘describes 
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how the child acted, in terms of the 
setting and of other children’s be- 
havior. In this way each gradually 
learns to notice and record significant 
descriptions of child behavior rather 
than her opinion about a child. 

Then as the teachers study these 
little pictures of a child in action, they 
, begin to figure out why he did what 
he did in different situations. As many 
different explanations as possible are 
worked out for each piece of behavior. 
These hypotheses are tested against 
the facts in the written records. 

As these teachers study children, 
they are also gradually building up 
scientific knowledge about behavior, 
such as is illustrated in this article, 
from which they can select the prin- 
ciples or generalizations which will 
help them to understand the behavior 
of the children they are studying and 
which will enable them to know what 
to do about it. 

Helping Teachers Understand Chil- 
dren* tells the story of some of these 
groups in action and also points to 
some of the scientific knowledge 
teachers need in understanding and 
helping children. 


*American Council on Education, Washington, 


D.C 
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TEACHER’S TEACHER 
(Continued from page 103) 


area he holds eleven battle stars; 
from the latter, one star. He also has 
a citation from the battleship com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet. 


“Upon my return from service I 
felt inadequately prepared for teach- 
ing,” Dean says, “and so I re-entered 
the University of Illinois.” There he 
held an assistantship while complet- 
ing work toward his doctorate. His 
last assignment—as supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers in the social studies and 
teacher of methods courses in that 
area — helped especially to interest 
him in the opportunities of his present 
position. 


To Strengthen the Profession 


“The quality of American educa- 
tion,” Dr. Dean declares, “depends 
upon the quality of membership in the 
teaching profession. To strengthen the 


profession is to improve education | 


and democracy.” 

He urges teachers to take a realis- 
tic attitude toward their jobs, “to find 
out what it is they are trying to do 
with children in our democracy.” As 
a teacher studies his profession, he 
is almost inevitably led to a common- 
sense approach to his immediate job ; 
he improves and makes more suitable 
his techniques of leading children 
toward individually and socially re- 
sponsible maturity, Dr. Dean believes. 

More realistic preparation of teach- 
ers and the development of a commun- 
ity consciousness are needed, he 
points out. “Teaching cannot and does 
not take the total responsibility for 
the product of the schools. Only as 
teachers can join with the home, the 
health and the welfare services, the 
medical profession, the civic improve- 
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ment groups, and all other child-serv- 
ing agencies can teaching achieve pro- 
fessional status.” 

That this former college athlete, 
who, according to his coach, was “a 
hard, clean competitor respected by 
his opponents,” takes his own words 
seriously is evident. He has cast his 
lot permanently with the teaching 
profession and has kept in mind at 
all times its improvement through his 
own study and hard work as well as 
through assistance given to others. 





TEACHERS ARE 
PROFESSIONALS 
(Continued from page 108) 
the profession should take toward 
members who because of avarice, per- 
version, ignorance, or other cause fail 
to measure up to the high standard of 

their calling. 

Members of the teaching group 
must realize that although they have 
special training and other preparation 
for their work, it is the public that 
has a vested interest in the schools. 
The profession and the public must 
work together for common purposes 
and goals. Just as any program de- 
signed to protect the general health 
would fail if the medical profession 
promoted it without public support, 
so will any program of public educa- 
tion fail if it is not supported by co- 
operative thought and action of the 
public involved. 

Public and teachers must work to- 
gether to develop a common under- 
standing. Where common understand- 
ing and action prevail, the more fa- 
vored communities will be in a posi- 
tion to provide maximum opportuni- 
ties for their children. 


Equalization Needed 

In the less favored communities the 
limitations of _ finance, buildings, 
equipment, and-~ instructional staff 
call for modifications in the use of 
state and federal funds that will 
equalize up to established standards 
the educational opportunity offered 
children in those communities. - 

Professional studies of excellencies 
and deficiencies in educational pro- 
grams will reveal strengths and weak- 
nesses, which exist within communi- 
ties and within the State. Reasons 
for the conditions will be brought to 
the forefront and serve as a basis for 
improving the educational program. 

The schools do not exist for teach- 
ers, parents, or non-parent taxpayers. 
They exist for the children who are 
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citizens of today and will continue to 
be citizens of tomorrow. The children 
of one part of the State should receive 
the same basic opportunities as those 
accorded the children of any other 
part of the State. Otherwise, the State 
will be handicapped by the under- 
educated who will contribute to the 
development of blighted areas. 


Summary 


Teachers then must accept the re- 
sponsibility for the recruitment of 
capable future teachers, they must di- 
rect the training of the new recruits, 
aid in the development of conditions 
which will insure reasonable freedom 
and responsibility in teaching, and set 
up methods and procedures for the 
elimination of the unfit from the 
teaching profession. 

The public in turn must become 
aware of the influence of good teach- 
ers. Individually and collectively the 
community must accept the respon- 
sibility for encouraging good teachers 
to remain in the profession and for 
inducing prospective recruits to enter 
the field. The goals and achievements 
of education are a matter of concern 
for every person in every community. 


FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. What professional protection and en- 
couragement do teachers receive from other 
teachers and from members of your com- 
munity ? 

2. Do the teachers in your community 
encourage the elimination of the person 
who is professionally unfit from the ranks 
of teaching? 

3. Should elimination from a professional 
group be sufficient cause for revoking a 
teacher’s certificate ? 

4. What professional counsel and direc- 
tion do beginning teachers receive in your 
community ? 

5. What financial or other inducements 
are offered by your community to induce 
teachers to enter the profession? 

6. Are there differentials in pay in your 
local school system? Why? On what basis? 

7. What is the community responsibility 
for providing a situation in which a teacher 
can perform her work in a professional 
manner? How well is this responsibility 
met in your community ? 

8. Is any community justified in asking 
any one to enter a profession if monetary 
and other rewards are below those given 
to other members of society who have 
equal training and experience? Are mem- 
bers of the teaching profession justified in 
so doing ? 

9. Is the present state support for educa- 
tion such that teachers in all parts of the 
State will receive a professional wage? 

10. Should there be modification in cer- 
tification requirements? If so, what changes 
do you recommend ? 

11. What are the qualifications of the 
teachers in your local district? 
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Of alt things 


Fifteen to one! If a single twelve- 
grade district were established in each 
county of Illinois, that would be the 
ratio of the extremes in ability to sup- 
port the common schools as measured 
by assessed valuation per pupil. 

“Equalization would still need to 
be emphasized as the foremost pur- 
pose of the state school aid program,” 
says L. R. Grimm, I.E.A. Research 
Director, in a recent report.on per 
pupil valuations in 1946. 

The ablest city elementary school 
district has 197 times the ability of 
the poorest. The extremes of ability 
among independent highschool dis- 
tricts are expressed in the ratio 38 
to 1; between the ablest and the 
poorest twelve-grade district, 28 to 1. 


* 


A decrease of 23.3 percent in the 
number of calls for teachers for the 
year ending October 31, 1947 as 
compared with the preceding year, is 
reported by the Bureau of Teacher 
Placement of Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston. Dr. Harry L. 
Metter, director of the bureau, com- 
ments that a random sampling of the 
reports of institutional teacher place- 
ment bureaus and of commercial 
agencies indicates that this is in line 
with the experience of the Nation. 


But before you proclaim the emer- 
gency over, consider that to nearly 
one-third of the 1,946 vacancies re- 
ported, the answer still was: “No can- 
didate available.” Moreover, Dr. Met- 
ter states, ““The number of vacancies 
reported does not show a true picture 
of conditions. Many officials realizing 
that few candidates were available in 
midsummer did not report their va- 
cancies.” 

Eastern’s placement director re- 
ports a shortage of teachers in all 
teaching fields during the period cov- 
ered. The greatest shortages, however, 
were in the elementary field, in physi- 
cal education for women, in foreign 
languages, in special education, in 
music, and in commerce. 

It is estimated that it probably will 
be necessary to issue from 3,800 to 
4,000 emergency certificates this 
year.* This would be a slight. de- 
crease, if any, from the number issued 
during the preceding year. 

Of Eastern’s 136 graduates in the 
class of 1947, ninety-five, or 70 per- 
cent, went into teaching. 


* 


When reorganization is completed, 
there will be 4,000 to 5,000 school dis- 
tricts in Illinois, is the present pre- 


*Up to December 5, 1947, 3,193 had been issued 
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diction of informed officials. In the 
report quoted above Dr. Metter com- 
ments on the effect of this reduction 
in the number of school districts upon 
teacher supply : 

“Although reorganization will help 
slightly in alleviating the teacher 
shortage, there will be an increase 
in the demand for kindergarten and 
nursery school teachers, for elemen- 
tary teachers because of increased en- 
rollments resulting from a_ higher 
birthrate, and for high-school, college, 
and university teachers because of ex- 
pansion and heavy enrellments. There 
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will be also a greater demand for 

teachers in special education to care 

for the physically handicapped and 
for those who are maladjusted in one 
way or another.” 

* 

A shortage of 8,000 to 10,000 
teachers in Illinois instead of 4,000 
as indicated by the number of emer- 
gency certificates likely to be issued 
during this school year, would result 
if reasonable standards of competence 
were set up, the Eastern placement 
director estimates. 

“In a study of teacher shortage,” 
he says; “it soon becomes apparent 
that the quality of instruction should 
be taken into consideration. . . . For 
several years many employing officials 
have had to accept teachers of inferior 
qualifications or ability. Likely they 
will have to continue to do so for 
some time to come.” 

* 

The Public Library Inquiry has 
selected Chicago, Centralia and Mar- 
ion County, and Wilmette, Illinois, 
as three of the forty-nine communities 
in which it will carry on its study of 
library facilities and their relation to 
the needs of the population. 

The Inquiry, directed by Dr. Rob- 
ert D. Leigh, is financed by a grant 
of $175,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and conducted by the Social 
Science Research Council. 

It is planned as an intensive cross- 
sectional study of the country’s li- 
brary facilities. 

* 

Area studies are the something new 
that has been added to international 
studies in a large number of the coun- 
try’s colleges and universities, reports 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Im- 
provement of Teaching. They are a 
development of World War II. 

“The great need which the Govern- 
ment had for men acquainted with the 
languages, the history, and the social, 
economic, and political problems of 
different parts of the world in 1941, 
when war began, resulted in the in- 
auguration of a large number of for- 
eign area and language units under 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram,” says Oliver C. Carmichael, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation. 
“The value of the approach was so 
impressive that many colleges and 
universities have begun serious de- 
velopment of area studies at both the 
graduate and undergraduate level. . . . 





“Undergraduate majors in area pro- 
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grams concentrate attention on a par- 
ticular area of the world instead of 
on a particular subject. Thus one 
may elect Russian studies instead of 
sociology, or South American studies 
instead of economics. But Russia and 
South America have their special 
languages, histories, economic sys- 
tems, and social and political prob- 
lems. Historians, economists, sociolo- 
gists, and political scientists all have 
a contribution to make to the student’s 
education.” 





TEACHERS URGED TO 
ENROLL NOW WITH L.A. 
PLACEMENT DIVISION 


A critical teacher shortage 
still exists in Illinois. The great- 
est need is in the rural and urban 
elementary fields. It is most 
acute on the kindergarten and 
the primary levels. The short- 
ages in the secondary fields are 
chiefly in special subjects such as 
girls physical education, home 
economics, agriculture, com- 
merce, speech, dramatics, music, 
and vocational trades. 

Numbers of teachers of atyp- 
ical children are far below the 
present needs. There is no sur- 
plus in any field. 

The number of emergency 
certificates has not materially 
changed from comparable peri- 
ods of 1946-1947. The number 
of emergency elementary cer- 
tificates has decreased slightly 
but the number of emergency 
high-school certificates has 
shown a slight increase: 

Every member of the Illinois 
Education Association who is 
interested in obtaining a differ- 
ent position for the coming 
school year is urged to enroll 
as soon as possible with the 
Placement Division. 

There is no charge for en- 
rollment. The only charge will 
be in the event that a position 
is obtained with the aid of thé 
Placement Division. Then the 
charge will be only 3 percent of 
the first year’s salary. 

Enrollment blanks and further 
information may be obtained 
from The Division of Teacher 
Placement, Illinois Education 
Association, 100 East Edwards, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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Among major problems that the 
colleges have encountered in intro- 
ducing these courses is the lack of 
text and reading material. The Car- 
negie Corporation has made a grant 
to Columbia University for the pur- 
pose of enlisting the services of a 
group of social scientists in the prep- 
aration of needed materials. Professor 
Grayson Kirk is directing the studies, 
which have made sufficient headway 
that material assistance to instruction 
in this field may be expected at the 
beginning of the 1948-’49 session, the 
Foundation report states. 
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A Unique Contribution to 
Supplementary Reading 


Grace §. Deore 


of the University of Chicago, Adda Mei 
Shorp, ovtstanding story teller, and Epsie 
Young, curriculum expert, developed the 
Woodland Frolics Series to meet the urgent 
need for primary supplementary reading ma- 
teriol that is 


Dif ferent 
in concept, approoch, context, and themes 
to that employed in the basal-type readem 
The Woodland Frolics Series contains com- 
pletely new animal stories, unusual illustra- 
tions, and fresh story techniques that ore 


Varied 


to catch and hold the interest of the child ot 

this level. Containitg vivid, exciting stories 

about the lives and adventures a young 

animals, this series is built of child-interest 

eae that is refreshingly new, yet care- 
Y 


Integrated 


with all basal series. A high percentage of 
the words common to all basal series is used 
in the books of the Woodland Frolics Series. 
This practice has been recommended by 
reading authorities for many years. 


Beautiful 


illustrations in four colors ore used Gout 
out the books’ of this series. Made by 

new fluorescent color process, these illustra- 
tions achieve a new high in artistry and color. 
All of these factors make this series on in- 
dispensable port of your reading program. 
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A world increase from 
the present 2.250 billion to 2.438 
billion by the end of 1955, is foreseen 
in a study on World Population Esti- 
mates prepared by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. 

Stable or slowly increasing popu- 
lations are found among the inhabit- 
ants of Western Europe, North 
America, and Australia-New Zealand 
—about one-fifth of mankind. 

Another fifth of the world’s popu- 
lation has declining birth and death 
rates. Included in this category are 
Eastern and Southern Europe, the 
Soviet Union, and Japan—plus cer- 
tain classes of the population in some 
Asiatic, African, and Latin-American 
countries. 

The remaining three-fifths of man- 
kind have not yet experienced a de- 
cline in birthrates, and the introduc- 
tion of the cheaper and more easily 
applied mass mortality controls has 
lowered the death rates sufficiently 
to result in a large measure of popu- 
lation growth. In this classification 
are the inhabitants of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

If the present rate of growth, which 
is probably the highest in history, is 
maintained, the study points out, the 
Twenty-first Century will see the 
world with a total population about 
half again as large as it is now. 


* 


Summer school on a scholarship? 
The opportunity is open to Pittsburgh 
teachers, five thousand of whom have 
received a total of 9,656 awards from 
the Frick Educational Commission 
over a period of thirty-six years. 

Each teacher-applicant is asked to 
state the manner in which the added 
experience to be derived from the 
scholarship is expected to be applied 
to the welfare of pupils. 

The plan evolved from suggestions 
of the teachers themselves. The trus- 
tees of the fund approved the teach- 
ers’ plan, which was considered along 
with the suggestions of eminent edu- 
cators, because it promised progres- 
sive improvement of the schools. 

Endowed by Mr. Frick during his 
lifetime, the fund was the recipient 
of a three-million dollar bequest upon 
his death. Provision of these scholar- 
ships to Pittsburgh school teachers 
has been continued throughout the 
years as the major item in the com- 
mission’s program of work for the 
betterment of the public schools of 
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To promote character development 
in the public schools a newspaper 
man has set aside $100,000. He is 
C. E. Palmer, president of Texarkana 
Newspapers, Inc., of Texarkana, 
Texas, and founder of the Palmer 
Foundation. A survey of plans now in 
use in many different schools in many 
states is planned in the hope that 
some plan or plans suitable for exten- 
sive use may be found. The survey 
will be directed by Dr. H. L. Smith, 
formerly dean of the school of educa- 
tion and director of the bureau of 
research, Indiana University. 











“Reading Today” 


Book One, Grade 7 
Book Two, Grade 8 


by 
Ethel M. Orr — Evelyn T. Holston 
Stella $. Center 


Published in 1947 


These attractive upper grade readers 
provide an enriched program for in- 
formation, enjoyment, and the develop- 


ment of the important reading skills: 


1. Understanding 
2. Vocabulary Building 
3. Selecting important Facts 


Classical and contemporary selections 
are used in both books. Great care was 
taken to insure balance of boy and 


girl interest material. 


Children tested this subject matter for 
three years before publication. Their 
reactions governed to a great extent the 


selection of the material used. 


READING TODAY BOOKS ONE and 
TWO are literary readers that both pu- 


pils and teachers will enjoy. 


Published by 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS 


600 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Harland L. Hurley 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Recognition Ceremonies 


Southern Illinois University held “Uni- 
versity Recognition” ceremonies in con- 
junction with its 1947 Homecoming Octo- 
ber 23 to 25. Already accredited as a uni- 
versity by educational accrediting agencies, 
the school had its name legally changed by 
the Sixty-fifth General Assembly, dropping 
the word “Normal” from the title. 

Guest speaker for the occasion was Dr. 
John Dale Russell, director of the Division 
of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, who was chairman of the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities for 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools when that associa- 
tion “promoted” Southern from the college 
to the university class on its accredited list 
of higher educational institutions. 

Dr. Russell spoke on “Higher Educa- 
tion for Modern Needs” at the opening 
program of the three-day celebration. 

University President Chester F. Lay on 
Saturday entertained at luncheon members 
of the Legislature, state officials, and rep- 
resentatives of organizations which aided 
Southern in its long campaign to secure 
the change of name. A public ceremony 
of appreciation to these supporters was 
planned for between-halves at the Southern- 
Northern football game in the afternoon, 
but -was not held because of rain. 

Plans are now being considered by uni- 
versity committees for the holding of sev- 
eral series of educational conferences dur- 
ing the year as further “University Rec- 
ognition” activities. These conferences will 
be geared around the major functions of 
higher education: teaching, research, and 
service. 

Largest 


Dr. Harold F. Schory has the largest 
extension class which has ever been or- 
ganized at Western Illinois State College. 
The class, 107 strong, meets at Galesburg 
every Monday evening. 


Visit Chicago Schools 


Two groups of student teachers from 
Necthern Illinois State Teachers College 
recently made field trips to Chicago to 
observe specific fields of teaching in the 
Chicago schools. 

Professor J. R. Haind’s class in “Ma- 
terials of High School English” visited 
both the Francis W. Parker School and 
the University High School at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to attend conferences con- 
cerning the teaching of English. Sixteen 
students and three faculty made the trip. 

A bus trip to Marshall High School was 
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press. 


made by seniors in the techniques classes 
of Dr. R. R. Buell and Dr. Max Huebner. 
They were accompanied by President Karl 
L. Adams and Dr. A. W. Blair, Northern’s 
director of training. At their destination 
the group met Dr. Herold C. Hunt, newly 
appointed superintendent of schools for 
Chicago, and representatives of the Chicago 


Head Coach 


Leroy Morely, Western Illinois State 
College graduate, has been appointed head 
basketball coach, according to an announce- 
ment made by Ray Hanson, director of ath- 
letics. 


Religious Education Week 
Observance 


The second annual locally-sponsored Re- 
ligious Education Week was observed at 
Southern Illinois University November 9 
to 14, under the joint sponsorship of the 
Student Christian Foundation, the Southern 
Baptist Foundation, and the Y.M. and 
Y.W.C.A. 

Discussion leaders and speakers for the 
week included: Dr. George Sadler, field 
director for the Southern Baptist Church 
in Europe and the Near East; Monseigneur 
Zuroweste, editor of The Messenger and 
superintendent of the Catholic High School 
in East St. Louis; Mrs. Anna Mow, re- 
ligious education teacher at Bethany Bibli- 
cal Institute, Chicago; the Rev. Clark W. 
Elizey, teacher of education for marriage 
in the division of home and _ family, 
Stephens College; Mrs. Marion T. Nagler, 
teacher in the division of marriage and 
the family, Stephens College; and the 
Rev. Bayard S. Clark, rector of Christ 
Church, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

In 1945, Southern was one of a score of 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country chosen for a Religious Emphasis 
Week under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity Christian Missions of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and since then has 
continued the week with local sponsor- 
ship. 


Resignations 


Two faculty resignations since the be- 
ginning of the college term have been an- 
nounced by Dr. F. A. Beu, president of 
Western Illinois State College. Dr. A. A. 
Wellck resigned to accept a position at 
the University of New Mexico. He will be 
in charge of the university and state testing 
program. 

Dr. W. R. Davis, formerly head of the 
department of education at Stephen F. 
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Austin State Teachers College, Nacog- 
doches, Texas, replaced Dr. Wellck. 

Floyd Ohlson, who has been on sabbatical 
leave for travel and study in Sweden, has 
resigned his position in the music depart- 
ment to accept a position at West High 
School, Rockford. 


Famous Oratorio Presented 


A chorus of 300, students and Charleston 
townspeople, presented Handel’s Messiah 
at the health education auditorium at East- 
ern Illinois State College, Charleston, on 
December 14. The college orchestra of 
sixty pieces played. Dr. Leo J. Dvorak, 
music head, directed the production. 


Exhibits Paintings 


Kenneth Ervin, instructor in art at 
Southern Illinois University, was invited 
to exhibit five of his paintings at the 
Riverside Museum in New York City. 
The exhibit was on display during the 
month of November. 


Winners in Editorial Contest 


The three prize-winning editorials in 
the National Education Week editorial con- 
test sponsored by Kappa Delta Pi and the 
Northern Illinois, student newspaper at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
were written by girls. This annual event 
is a feature of the school’s observance of 
National Education week. Three cash 
prizes are awarded to the “top-ranking 
manuscripts. 

The first-place award of $10 went to 
Miss Norma Wright, Elgin freshman, 
whose subject was, “The Teacher Has a 
Duty.” 

Miss June Brahm, sophomore, of 2906 
Wilcox Street, Chicago, writing on “Se- 
curing the Peace Through Education,” 
was awarded the second prize of $5. 

“Building America’s Future” was the 
subject of the third-place editorial written 
by Marjorie Hinkle, freshman, of May- 
wood. Her award was a $3 cash prize. 


Prize-Winner 


A float prepared by the Southern I!linois 
University Museum for the Southern IIli- 
nois Historical Society, featuring an 1831 
McCormick reaper, a pre-patent version of 
the model made famous by John McCor- 
mick and the International Harvester Com- 
pany, won first prize at the recent Saline 
County Centennial parade. 

The reaper was obtained from the Mc- 
Cormick Company for the Southern Mu- 
seum some years ago. 
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The university also’ presented an ex- 
hibit in the fair grounds, in conjunction 
with displays from several other divisions 
of the State Department of Registration 
and Education. The university exhibit con- 
sisted of a “pioneer room,” displaying a 
fireplace with aritique fire tools, a figure 
clad in a.100-year-old dress, dioramas of 
pioneer Illinois, and school loan materials, 
all from the Southern Museum. 


Health Co-ordinator 


With the co-operation of the Kellogg 
Foundation, Richard Abbott has been ap- 
pointed on the faculty at Western Illinois 
State College. Abbott is classed as health 
co-ordinator and is working in that area 
both on and off the campus. 


Editor 


Tom Richardson, new band director at 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charlestcn, 
has been appointed editor of the Music 
Educator, a publication of the Music Edu- 
cators Association of Illinois. President 
of the organization this year is Dr. Leo J. 
Dvorak, music head at Eastern. 


Placement Office Issues Report 


Illinois State Normal University place- 
ment officials received some 2,500 requests 
for teachers during 1947, the annual report 
released from the bureau of appointments 
shows. 

In contrast some 355 I.S.N.U. alumni 
are listed by the bureau as securing new 
positions. The group includes some gradu- 
ates of other years in addition to members 
of the 1947 class, who scattered into six- 
teen states, Washington, D.C., and Vene- 
zuela as well as over fifty-nine counties in 
Illinois. Only 8 percent left the State. 

In commenting upon the report, Dr. J. 
W. Carrington, I.S.N.U. placement direc- 
tor, points out that salaries of teachers are 
somewhat better, but teachers still are 
scarce. 

“People in Illinois generally have been 
educated to pay salaries of $2,400 to $2,500 
for beginning teachers. No one need leave 
I.S.N.U. for less. Yet we don’t have 
enough teachers in Illinois, and there are 
more than 2,100* emergency certificates in 
use right now.” 

Biggest shortage of teachers is in the 
elementary schools. Only fifty-five of this 
year’s 194 I.S.N.U. graduates now teach- 
ing went into elementary work. Not one is 
teaching in a rural school. 


Educational Broadcasts 


An educational program series is broad- 
cast Monday through Friday from 2:45 to 
3:00 p.m. over WCNT, Centralia. These 
programs have been especially prepared for 
use by southern Illinois schools by WCNT, 
with the co-operation of southern Illinois 
superintendents and advisors. The daily 
schedules are as follows: 

Monday : Review of the preceding week’s 
news prepared by WCNT newsman. For 
grammar and high schools. 

Tuesday and Wednesday : Interesting sci- 
entific dramas, prepared by leading U.S. 


*Up to December 5, 3,193 emergency certificates 
had been issued of which 2,901 were elementary 
certificates and 292 were high-school certificates. 
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scientists, and presented by - professional 
dramatic talent. For grammar and high 
schools. 

Thursday: A weekly program by stu- 
dents and faculty of schools in the South- 
western Division, I.E.A., area. For gram- 
mar and high schools. 

Friday : Lee Ellis, WCNT vocalist, leads 
group singing for grades one through eight. 
(This program especially designed for 
schools that do not have a music super- 
visor. ) 

Miss Anne Collins, WCNT program di- 
rector, asks school people of the area to 
list the programs in the order of their use- 
fulness, and send the lists to her. 


Speech Clinic 


A speech clinic for students has been 
set up at Southern Illinois University, and 
students who have speech defects or dif- 
ficulties may now receive individual cor- 
rective training, according to Dr. P. M. 
Larson, chairman of the speech department. 
The clinic is being conducted by C. W. 
Garbutt, new speech correctionist. 


Addition to Training School 


Work will soon begin on the $970,000 
addition to the Training School at Wes- 
tern Illinois State College. On comple- 
tion of this work the training school will 
better suit present day needs. 


Choral Clinic 


Enrollment at the annual Choral Clinic 
sponsored by Southern Illinois University 
continues to increase year by year. This 
fall, the clinic was held November 1, with 
twenty-four southern Illinois high schools 
participating. More than 800 singers joined 
in the day-long rehearsals directed by Dr. 
Maynard Klein, conductor of choirs at Tu- 
lane University and Sophie Newcombe 
College and of the famous Interlochen 
Choir. 

At the close of the day’s rehearsals, the 
combined choruses presented a public con- 
cert in the evening under Dr. Klein's direc- 
tion. Soloists were Cecil Bolton, new piano 
teacher at Southern, and Miss Carol Wer- 
ner, of Belleville, voice student. Floyd V. 
Wakeland, associate professor of music, is 
clinic chairman. 


Prepare for Reorganization 


All of the pupils in elementary schools 
in Galva Town- 


ed, improved supervision and enriched cur- 
riculum have resulted. 

In order for buses not to repeat the same 
territory, the Galva boards of education 
have arranged to transport either grade or 
high-school pupils and thus cut down the 
time spent on bus and also reduce the dis- 
tances. 

The County Survey Committee has rec- 
ommended that Galva Elementary District 
No. 31 and Galva Community High School 
District No. 220 be a unit system with one 
administration. This proposed district would 
include a large part of the territory now in 
the community high school, and all of the 
grade schools now coming in. Four or five 


more grade schools would be added. 
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“Invaluable in classes in speech" 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 


OHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
nguage in Hiram College, and 

THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 

in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
urpose comparable to that served for Southern 
ritish English by Professor Daniel Jone’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 

@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This Sosieeey deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are ‘the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages—Size, 6% x 9 x 1% inches— 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 








EARN UP TO $5,000 A YEAR 
SELLING SCHOOL BOOKS 
If you are a retired teacher or have time to 
sell textbooks to schogls on a liberal com- 
mission basis, write for full particulars. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE 
67 Irving Place New York 3, New York 
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County, except 
two, and in three 
districts in  sur- 
rounding town- 
ships of Knox 
County are at- 
tending the Galva 
elementary 
schools this 1947- 
"48 school term. 
Of Galva’s 347 
grade pupils en- 
rolled this year, 
fifty - eight are 
rural school pu- 
pils. Through the 
voluntary co-op- 
eration of school 
directors involv- 
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Co-operates in Project 


Western Illinois State College is co- 
operating with the Sloane Foundation in 
their project of Improving Living Through 
Economic Understanding. Dr. Marcy Bo- 
dine, head of the social science department, 
is in charge of the program at Western. 


Illinois Folklore Society 


An Illinois Folklore Society has been 
‘organized with faculty members at South- 
ern Illinois University taking the initia- 
tive. The society has recently issued its 
first publication; a small brochure entitled 
Illinois Folklore. 

Officers of the society are John Allen, 
history curator of the Southern Museum, 


president; D. S. McIntosh, associate pro- 
fessor of music, vice president; Miss Tina 
Goodwin, assistant professor of education 
and first-grade supervisor in the Allyn 
Training School, secretary; and Dr. Jesse 
Harris, associate professor of English, edi- 


1.S.N.U, Clubs 


Attendance at the dinner meetings spon- 
sored by Illinois State Normal University 
alumni in off-campus centers the past fall 
ran unusually high. An all-time record was 
set for LaSalle County, when the alumni 
club there held a county dinner in Ottawa 
October 15 with 176 alumni and guests 
present. This was followed by other 
L.S.N.U. Club dinners in Joliet, Springfield, 
Watseka, Peoria, and Danville. 





HAVE YOU AN 
APTITUDE FOR 


WRITING? 
crafters Guild determines your writing 
Seana ities with a PREE APTITUDE TEST, then 
teaches you fundamencals of ALL creative - 
You study current material editors have bought 
and published, You learn how to write Stories, 
Articles, Radio, Motion-Picture, Novels,’ Fillers’’; 
specialty writing of all kinds under personal di- 
rection of Frederick Palmer. EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN through Storycrafters Guild Manuscript 
— Service. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST today! 


| r STOR YCRAFTERS GUILD, Depr. 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood og Calif. 


| Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and details 
| of Home-Study Course in Creative Writing. 
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Get a New Ceramic Thrill with 
MAGICLAY 


velvet-smooth blend of war-born 
plastics and finest natural clay. Self- 
hardening, or can be “fired” to stone- 
like hardness ‘with inexpensive equip- 
ment at home or in classroom. Send 
coupon for generous sample, enclosing 
25¢ to cover mailing, handling. 


COVE CREEK INDUSTRIES, INC. DEPT. A 6 
COVESVILLE, VIRGINIA 

Please send me 2'4 lb. sample of Magi- 
clay. [ enclose 25¢ to cover mailing and 
handling. 
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L. T. Baker & Co. invites you to use its personal loan service whenever you can 
advantageously do so—to improve your health—your standard of living— or to 
take advantage of opportunities. Frequently, you can save money by borrowing 


families use State Licensed Loan Services. Find out about the many ways in which 
you can wisely make use of L. T. Baker & Company's service. 


Loans up to $500 on your signature only. Moderate cost. Flexible terms. 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


Under State Supervision 
30 W. WASHINGTON STREET RANDOLPH 6151 


discounts,.etc. One out of 7 American 
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Programs at the meetings centered 
around education, travel, and campus ac- 
tivities. Dean Chris A. DeYoung told three 
alumni groups of his experience in Ger- 
many while serving as a teacher education- 
specialist for the War Department. Miss 
Nancy Raisbeck, assistant librarian, told 
one group about her work in Europe as 
an Army librarian; and Miss Eunice 
Blackburn, former faculty member and 
alumna, told another about education in 
Yucatan. Still another club saw the ever 
popular geography field trip pictures. Stu- 
dent musicians entertained the alumni in 
two counties, and some of the groups saw 
short films of campus activities. 


New Chapter of Sociology 
Fraternity 


A chapter of the national honorary: 


fraternity for students of sociology, Alpha 
Kappa Delta, has been established at South- 
ern Illinois University. 


New Athletic Area 


Ground was broken on November 3 to 
start work on the new $277,000 athletic 
area at Western Illinois State College. 
The new athletic area comprises forty 
acres just north of the present campus. 


Retirement Request Approved 


Professor Oscar F. Weber, a member of 
the University of Illinois college of edu- 
cation faculty for more than twenty-five 
years, will retire because of ill health. His 
retirement request has been approved by 
the university’s board of trustees. 


Danish Lecturer 


A recent lecturer at Southern Illinois 
University was Dr. Peter Manniche, presi- 
dent of the International People’s College 
of Elsinore, Denmark, who delivered a 
series of lectures on the folk high-school 
movement and the co-operative movement 
in Denmark and Scandinavia. He was also 
presented in a public address on “Interna- 
tional Understanding Through Adult Edu- 
cation.” 


Contracts Let for Library 


Initial contracts for the construction of 
a two-million-doilar library on the campus 
at Eastern [Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton, have now been let, according to an 
announcement by President R. G. Buzzard. 
The major contract amounting to $1,459,710 
was awarded to the J. L. Simmons Com- 
pany, of Decatur, just now completing an 
enlargement of the power plant. Another 
important contract calls for site prepara- 
tion for the library, construction of new 
athletic fields, and general re-landscapjng 
of the campus looking forward to further 
development under the twenty-five year 
building program at Eastern. 


New Radio Series 


A thirty-minute program entitled, “NI on 
Parade” on December 8 launched the first 
regularly scheduled program in the history 
of Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. It is to be broadcast week days, 
Monday through Friday, at 3:00 p.m. The 
daily broadcast periods are fifteen minutes 
in length with the exception of Friday. 
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Friday the school’s music department will 
present a thirty-minute broadcast. The first 
presentation on Friday, December 12, was 
made up of selections from Handel’s Mes- 
siah presented by a mixed chorus directed 
by Dr. A. Neil Annas. 

Northern’s going on the air with a regu- 
lar broadcast schedule is one of the public 
service features of station WLBK, De- 
Kalb’s new 500 watt radio station. 

Broadcasts will originate from an on- 
campus studio in the N.I.S.T.C. Admin- 
istration building, thereby enabling the 
school to utilize its large music room to 
present programs by band and augmented 
choral groups. 


Recreation Building 
The recreation building, allocated to 
Western Illinois State College by the 
Bureau of Community Facilities, Federal 
Works Agency, has been completed and is 


in use by the veterans and other groups on 
the campus. 


Enrollment Largest Ever 


A total of 24,254 students, the largest 
number in its 96-year history, have enrolled 
this fall in the various schools of North- 
western University. The figure represents 
an increase of 12 percent over last year. 

The enrollment consists of 10,446 full- 
time students, and 13,808 part-time students 
enrolled for evening study on the Chicago 
campus. 


Off-Campus Courses 


Enrollment in extension courses con- 
ducted in southern Illinois communities by 
Southern Illinois University this fall has 
climbed to 1,363, according to Raymond 
H. Dey, director of the extension service. 
Last fall’s enrollment was 880. The number 
of courses has been expanded from 20 last 
fall to 25 this fall. 

One of the newest additions to’ the ex- 
tension program is a course on “Business, 
Professional, and Technical Speech,” con- 
ducted by Dr. P. M. Larson, speech de- 
partment chairman, for doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, and other professional people. 


Study Reorganized Schools 


Approximately twenty-five southern IIli- 
nois educators toured reorganized public 
schools in Kentucky December 7 and 8 
on the fourth such expedition sponsored by 
the school reorganization committee of 
Southern Illinois University, according to 
Dr. Howard E. Bosley, the committee 
chairman. 

Many of the teachers, school survey 
board members, and administrators who 
made the trip are students in university 
extension classes at Elizabethtown, Ben- 
ton, and Harrisburg. 

“The purpose of this tour is to study the 
operation of large school administrative 
units,” Dr. Bosley explained. 

“In Kentucky, each county is an admin- 
istrative unit with a board of education of 
five members elected by the people to con- 
trol the county schools. In some, but not 
in all counties, one or more independent 
units may exist within a county, though a 
marked tendency exists for these independ- 
ent units to petition to join the larger 
county school unit.” 
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adison County Superintendent 
On November 13 Mr. George T. Wilkins, 
superintendent of Madison public schools, 
was appointed by the board of supervi- 
sors of Madison County to complete the 
term of L. P. Wetzel, county superintend- 
ent of schools, who died on October 23. 
Mr. E. C. Long becomes acting superin- 
tendent of the Madison city schools. 


James Ward Dillow 


James Ward Dillow, for many years 
supervisor of rural student teachers at 
Southern Illinois University and more re- 
cently assistant professor of education, died 
on November 27, 1947. 

He was a member of Kappa Phi Kappa, 
the Kappa Delta Pi, and the Phi Delta 


Kappa professional fraternities. He also 
belonged to the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


D. Walter Potts 


D. Walter Potts, who in 1942 concluded 
thirty-one years of service as superintend- 
ent of schools in East St. Louis, died in 
Litchfield, his boyhood home, on December 
14. Mr. Potts served the East St. Louis 
public schools for forty-seven years, having 
entered the system as principal of the Mon- 
roe School in 1896. 

In 1920 Mr. Potts was President of the 
Illinois Education Association. For many 
years he served on the state teachers pen- 
sion board, and he was active in other pro- 
fessional organizations. 
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Calendar 


Fesruary, 1948 


15 Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, annual meeting. 
Netherland - Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. February -15-18, 1948. 


21 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, annual meeting, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 21-26, 1948. 


Marcu, 1948 


1 Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illi- 
nois, March 1, 1948. 


5 Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Peoria, IIli- 
nois, March 5, 1948. 


APRIL, 1948 


2 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Spring- 
field, Illinois, April 2, 1948. 


2 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois, April 
2, 1948. 


5 National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, three-day conference. Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 
5, 6, and 7, 1948. 

9 Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 
annual conference. Springfield, April 9 
and 10, 1948. 


+ 





Appointed to Commission 


Francis L. Bacon, principal of Evanston 
Township High School, will represent the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals on the Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth. The com- 
mission’s membership includes educators 
representing nine major educational organ- 
izations. 

This commission was established by John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commission- 
er of Education, “to advise the Nation’s 
high schools on gearing their courses to 
meet the needs of the times.” 


Parent Education Stressed 


The importance of parent education in a 
program of special education was stressed 
by Miss Romaine P. Mackie, Ph.D., spe- 
cialist for schools for the physically handi- 
capped of the U. S. Office of Education, in 
an address at the Fourth Governor’s Con- 
ference on Exceptional Children, held in 
Springfield late in October. 

Sight saving and speech correction class- 
work were demonstrated by students and 
teachers from the Springfield and Bloom- 
ington schools and a demonstration of pre- 
school oral work with deaf children was 
given by the State School for the Deaf. 

Morton Seidenfeld, Ph.D., director of 
psychological services for the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, New 
York; F. N. Brill, M.D., orthopedic sur- 
geon, Springfield; Edward H. Stullken, 
principal of the Montefiore School, Chica- 
go, were other conference speakers. 
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YOURS... 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION's Advertisers 


40a. Railroads at Work is a picture book 
of the American railroads in action. Fifty- 
six different types of work are illustrated 
with a brief story about each type. Copies 
for each member of the class will be fur- 
nished if quantity is indicated. 

28b. Black Magic is the story of bitumi- 
nous .coal from its beginning in the Car- 
boniferous Age down to the present. 90 
pages. 

18b. Ninety-six page catalog illustrating 
and describing Worktext, workbooks, and 
other instructional aidsavailable for all 
elementary and high-school subjects. 

37a. News Exchange of Nutrition and 
Health Education. Free subscription to this 
new publication, which: will be a clearing 
house of information, a news sheet, packed 
with “how to do it” ideas that all educators, 
particularly elementary teachers, will find 
stimulating. 

30b. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune— 
a lively quiz booklet. Your pupils will en- 
joy learning about our greatest natural re- 
source with this entertaining and accurate 


USE THIS COUPON 


| 

| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
| 307 North Michigan Avenue 
| 
| 


Chicago |, Illino 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each item 
| checked. 


| 40a. 28b. 18b. 37a. 30b. 


| Name... 


| Address City State 


| Subject Taught Grade 
| School Address 


| Enrollment: Boys 





FTA Chapter Active 


Picture on Page 108 

McMurry Chapter of the Future 
Teachers of America at Illinois State 
Normal University now is in its sec- 
ond year. Highlights of the first se- 
mester for chapter members were the 
initiation of new members and the 
organization of American Education 
Week activities. 


AEW Activities 
The initiation service was admin- 


’ istered by the chapter president, Miss 


Margaret Proctor, of Collinsville, and 
by Robert Knight, of Brimfield, chair- 
man of the initiation committee. This 
year the chapter not only organized 
American Education Week activities 
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on campus but was delegated by. the 
university to represent I.S.N.U. in 
special community activities. 

In commenting upon their work, 
F.T.A. members reported, “Many 
people in the community in addition 
to those on campus were both willing 
and eager to help us to focus the pub- 
lic’s attention on Education Week. As 
we worked toward greater emphasis 
on Education Week, we ourselves 
gained a feeling of leadership.” 

Birthday Anniversary 

Students in the chapter now look 
forward to their annual birthday ban- 
quet in February. Then on April 12, 
they plan to participate mm the uni- 
versity College Day activities. They 
welcome assistance in contacting 
members of the F.T.A. clubs in IIli- 
nois, so that they will not overlook 
any when issuing invitations for the 
university guest day. 

A major activity of I.S.N.U. stu- 
dent members of F.T.A. throughout 
the year has been the preparation for 
and assistance given to the organiza- 
tion of F.T.A. clubs in Illinois high 
schools. The group of students as- 
signed this responsibility trained care- 
fully for its work and accepted its 
duties eagerly. 
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EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME) 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, 
but also in the Sciences and even in Home Economics and Mathematics, textbooks can contribute ideas of tolerance and con- 
sideration which broaden young minds and help them to understand world problems. 


The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form a most excellent basis for education preparing for world citizenship. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1948 
Changes on 300 pages and a new chapter on the United Nations. The 
workbook is entitled 

OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 
ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key,-.» ten 
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MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS ae 


AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their; problems.. 
New 1947 Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. = pat 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY _. 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key ‘episddes jets our v 


history which are an inspiration to the young. New Edition’ The 
workbook is entitled 
OUR COUNTRY'S STORY 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 


The national leader. Written from the American point of view, it 
makes world history most significant and purposeful in relation to 
present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to the 
present day, combined with a‘unit study of American institutions. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. : 


HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


teaches young people to understand and appreciate the democratic 
way of life. 1947 edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
A textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 


A composite course in home economics, covering all features of 
this subject. 1947 Edition. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and men- 
tally. Food will build a new America! New workbook entitled 


WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

AVERY'S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation through- 
out, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. 1947 
Editions. Complete WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 

FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 

A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter on 
Dramatics. WORKBOOK. 

MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH |, II, AND Ill 


Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exercises 
carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompearing WORKBOOKS are entitled 
= ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a history of 
aviation in the second reader, introducing General Doolittle, when he 
was a pilot. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest 
to the reading program from the very first grade. A complete course 
of study by a practical teacher is available for users of the Rainbow 
Readers. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manual for the first three grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 
1947 Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 


The national leader in Biology, complete with WORKBOOK, Tests 
and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines and 
Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic energy is treated. 
New Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT'S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


brings home to every one the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 
1947 Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation editor 
in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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